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ADVERTISEMENT. 


10 THE REA DER. 
"The Author hopes he has all the 
liberality neceſſary for a good Citizen. 
He is glad that an Act was paſled, 
which determined the right of Juries 


to give complete verdicts on Libels; 
be is not averſe to have the Elective 
Franchiſe conferred on the Iriſn Ca- 
tholics; he is rejoiced that the Penal 
Statutes on Engliſh Catholics were 

1 annulled; 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


annulled ; and, that the Engliſh Pro- 
teſtants may have no pretence of 
complaint, he would repeal thoſe 
Statutes which bear hard on them. 


He would reform the proceedings of 


Eccleſiaſtical Courts. He would be 


glad to ſee a Commutation of Tythes. 
He can have no objection to a fur- 


ther abolition of uſeleſs places, and 
to a Parliamentary Reform, both in 
Great Britain and Ireland, provided 
it can be done without deſtroying Con- 


ſtitutional Principles. This, however, 


is not the moment, when the minds 


of men are heated, and when Clubs 


are formed to introduce the Levelling 
Syſtem of F rance. 


cc In 


ADVERTISEMENT. vii 


en ua time of ignorance, men 
e have committed the greateſt evils 
e without remorſe; but in an en- 
© lightened age, they even tremble 
* whilſt they are conferring the 
greateſt bleſſings, They perceive 
* the ancient abuſes, they ſee how 
* they muſt be reformed, but they 
* are ſenſible alſo of the abuſes of 
Reformation; they let the evil 
| continue if they fear a worſe; 
« they are contented with a leſſer 
“good, if they doubt of a greater; 
they examine all the parts to judge 
* of them in connection; and they 
* examine all the cauſes to diſcover 
© their different effects. 


Such 
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Such were the ſentiments of the 
illuſtrious Writer of the Spirit of 
Laws. Ee 


« Vive, vale. Siquid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
+ Candidus Imperti: ſi non, his utere mecum.“ 
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MuUcH has been ſaid of the Rights of 
Men; now, it would be more juſt to 
ſay, that the law is equal to all men, than 
that all men are equal by nature: the truth 
of the laſt propoſition is denied by every 
day's experience, and ſerves only to con- 
fuſe the ideas of the lower ranks of people 
| who are not in the habits of reaſoning, 
and of diſtinguiſhing accurately between 
natural and conventional rights, between 
rfect and imperfect obligations, between 
Heli the value of civihzed life, and of ac- 
knowledging the reciprocity of allegiance 
and protection There cannot be rights 
without duties annexed. Cs 


Political liberty is a bleſſing; but it is 
valuable only as it produces private liberty 
and individual happineſs: It is only 
good, as it gives us the power of enjoy- 
ing what we poſſeſs; where there is 
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* nothing to enjoy, it is uſeleſs; where it 
* can be employed in doing evil to our- 
* ſelves or others, it is pernicious.”* Re- 
ſtraint muſt begin ſomewhere. This in 
Mr. Paine's ſophiſtry, is called oppreſſion. 


He defines the eſtabliſhed Government to 


be tyranny, becauſe it enforces obedi- 
3-4 Its degrees, until repealed, are abſo- 
ute. | 


Liberty is nothing poſitive: it is nei- 
ther a dwelling, nor a loaf of bread. It is 
the abſence of unjuſt reſtraint ; and abſo- 
jute or exceſſive liberty is the abſence of 
every reſtraint whatever. In this latter 
ſenſe it is underſtood by its preſent advo- 
cates, who have ſtruck medals with Li- 
berty and 3 on one fide, no T axes, 
20 Government, on the other. 


In the inſurrections of the Peaſants of 
Germany, in the 16th century +, under 
Munzer, one part of them pleaded for an 
exemption from all law, a hcentious im- 
munity from all ſorts of Government. 


* There 1s no term,” ſays Monteſquieu, 


which has operated upon men's minds 


in ſo many different ways, as the word 
Sir Rrooke Boothb . 


I Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. V. 1. B. 4. for 


an account of the Anabaptiſts of the 16th Century. 


[1 „Liberty.“ 


W 
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„Liberty.“ The power of the People is 
confounded with the liberty of the People: 
Even Dr. Price, in his writings, perpetually 


| et We. his readers ye miſapplying 


theſe terms; and ſo do all his Pupils in 


ſedition, when to flatter the populace, they 


inſtill into them that they may do what 
they pleaſe. | wy 


* It is true, that in democracies, the 
people ſeem to act as they pleaſe; but 
* political liberty does not conſiſt in an 
unlimited freedom. In Governments, 
* that 1s, in ſocieties directed by laws, li- 
berty can conſiſt only in the power of 
doing what we ought to will, and in not 


being conſtrained to do what we ought 


* not tO will.““ | 


Certain it is, that the people cannot con- 


vert cruelty, folly, and nonſenſe, into acts 


of beneficence, utility, and wiſdom. A So- 
vereign Prince is liable to be depoſed for 
male- adminiſtration; but a people under 
no controul, 1s amenable to no human 
tribunal ; their greateſt enormities parcel- 
led out into numberleſs ſhares, are con- 
ſidered as innocent; and when com- 


punction ought to follow, they are con- 


ſoled with this, that there is no other ſlate 


* Monteſquieu, L. 11. C. 3. : 
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of exiſtence.—Still let us, who acknow- 


ledge a Divine Being the Sovereign Judge 
of the Univerſe, who will be ftrict to mark 


iniquities, contend againſt ſophiſts, that 


the majority having the power to do what 
they liſt, have not the right; otherwiſe 
power and right, as in the hands of Omni- 
potence, would be inſeparable. They 


muſt, or ought to be governed by reaſon 


and juſtice. Evil muſt not be attempted 
for a contingent good; they are to con- 
ſider, whether the benefits to be obtained 
in remedying the evils, are of a magnitude 
to compenſate for the deſtruction and con- 
fuſion which is inevitable; if not, they are 
to deſiſt. Thoſe who tell the people, that 
their voice is the voice of Heaven, are per- 
nicious Demagogues, who mean to ty- 
ranize in their name. 65 


If a majority are bound by no laws, 
human or divine, and have no rule but 
their caprice and ſovereign will, what ſecu- 

6 can any individual have for the pro- 
tection of his unalienable rights, or even 


his property? Mr. Fox very truly ſaid, 

there is no tyranny ſo ſevere, (becauſe 

none ſo hopeleſs,) as that which exerciſed 

by the 8 over the minority. A 
0 


the National Convention * 


majority . 
exerciſe 


In che Republics of Italy, where theſe three Powers 


are united, there is leſs Liberty than in our Monarchies. 
M. Rabaud 
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exerciſe Legiſlative, Executive, and Jud1- 
cial power—this is tyranny. A member 
denied to the king his inviolability, becauſe 
not decreed by that auguſt body; as well 
might the orator have contended, that he 
had not a right to the coat on his back, 
becauſe the nation in the primary aſſem- 
blies had not made a formal conveyance 
of it. Let the Convention or primary 
aſſemblies declare what they will, the eter- 
nal and immutable laws of Juſtice and 
Morality are paramount over all human 
legiſlation. They may preamble the new 
code, that the commandment to obey God 
rather than man, is an alluſion: black 
will not become white on their fiat. All 
that 1s within the competence of human 
tribunals is to approach the neareſt they 
can to the Sees of reaſon, conlider- 
ing juriſprudence as Ariſtotle did, as the 
moſt perfect branch of ethics: Devina- 
rum atque Humanarum rerum notitia, 
Juſti atque injuſti ſcientia.““ 


So far as we are able to diſcover by 
human reaſon, the Creator in all diſpen- 


M. Rabaud told the Convention, that he was weary of the 
Tyranny which he exerciſed every day, by confounding 
theſe Powers. He added, © Je Soupire apres le mo- 
„ment ou vous aurez cree un Tribunal. qui me faſſe 

„ perdre les formes et l'apparence d'un Tyran.“ 
* Inſtitut. Juſtinian, : 
gh {ations 


„ 

ſations, conforms to eternal and immuta- 
ble laws of fitneſs, founded in thoſe rela- 
tions to juſtice, which exiſted in the nature 
of things antecedent to any poſitive pre- 
cept: who then will be arrogant enough 
to ſay, that theſe fundamental principles 
ſhall be violated, or under the notion of 
expediency, the barriers, which ſeperated 
right and wrong ſhall be thrown down 
and trampled on : 


„Then every thing include itſelf in power, 
+ Power into will—will into appetite, 
And appetite, an univerſal Wolt; 

So doubly ſesonded by will and power, 
Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 
And laſt eat up itſelf.“ 


SHAKSPEARE TRI OLus. 


I. his fatal poſition, which brought the in- 
habitants of ſome parts of Europe to think 
that to their civil Liberty to which they 
had a right, it was neceſſary to annex 
ower, perſonally and individually, to 
which they had no right, and which it 
was impracticable ſo to annex to it, has 
jſoned their minds, and initead of Free- 
men, has peopled the land with tyrants. 


A deſpotic monarchy differs from a deſ- 
potic democracy but in name; the method 
of eſtabliſhing and ſupporting both ſyſtems 
| 
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is exactly the ſame, compulſion for their good 
is the cry in both; they equally take 
away the liberty of ſpeech, and freedom 
of the preſs. | 


From numerous bodies of men col- 
lected together, inſtead of ſettled will and 
ſober opinions, we get nothing but their 
turbulent and haſty paſſions : allow theſe 
to ſubſide, and the reign of demagogues 
is over. Agitators are never wanting to 
mix with the multitude and by feigned 
tales to lead them on to violence and 
ſlaughter, for their own ambitious pur- 
poſes ;—Such men were frequent at 
Athens and at Rome—Such men roſe to 
pre- eminence in the civil wars of France 
and England Such are the flagitious men 
who have ſeized on the ſupreme authority 
at Paris—Should theſe be taken off by a 
fickle mob, others will ſucceed, and be 
the tyrants of a day. 


A Republican Government well con- 
ſtructed, has often been compared to a 
yramid, whoſe foundation 1s laid on the 
—— baſis of the people, and whoſe 
powers gradually riſe till they end in a 
int: the French democracy ſo far 
from being built of durable materials, 
like the Egyptian Granite, to bid defiance 
to the ravages of time, reſembles a 2 
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mid of new-mown graſs, vulgo a hay-cock, 
ſtacked while it is green, and which cannot 
fail to ferment and take fire “. 


The doctrines of the day reſpecting the 
abſolute and illimitable ſovereignty of the 

eople, teach only a transfer of deſpotiſm, 
net the Prince to the rabble.— The de- 
ſtructive and abhorred principle is the 
ſame. As well might be expected that 
aggregate folly ſhould produce true wil- 
dom, as that aggregate deſpotiſm ſhould 
produce true liberty. | 


The French Philoſophers have ſucceed- 
ed in perſuading the giddy multitude, that 
olitical power is a perſonal right, without 
which they cannot enjoy civil hberty : as 
well might it be contended, Mr. Sheridan 
remarks, that the being well lodged, did 
not conſiſt in our having a good houſe, but 
in labouring with our own hands in the 
building of one. Even practically it is not 
perſonal right, for females, who are half 


7 
of the community, are excluded, 


o 
+ 


No Government ſhould poſſeſs a greater 


degree of power, than is ſufficient for the 


protection. of the community at large, and 
tor the conſervation of the civil rights of 
ns members. Why then ſhould the pecple 


Nare's Principles of Government. 


be 
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be inveſted with more political power than 
is ſuflicient to theſe ends? 


In the Netherlands, in the revolution 
againſt the Emperor Joſeph, the word 
Liberty was wretchedly abuſed to favor 
the deteſtable projects of ambitious Ariſ- 
tocrates and ſuperſtitious Monks; it is 
now uſed there under Jacobine banners, 
to mean that perſect equality, which is de- 
ſtructive to property, and tends to univerę 
{al di ſorganization. a 


When emancipation was granted by the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia to ſome Serts, theſe ig- 
norant men immediately thought, that 
commiſſion and authority were devolved 
upon them to eject their Lords; and when 
all feudal tenures were aboliſhed in the 
ever-memorable night of the 12th of Au- 
guſt, the Peaſants, who could not com- 
prehend this diſtinction, by the confeſſion 
of M. Cerutti, a Democratic Writer, erected 
gibbets in ſeveral places to hang the Land- 
lords or Stewards, who claimed their 


wonted rentst. 


Arthur Young was informed on autho- 
rity, not to be doubted, that Aſſociations 


+ Swinton's Travels. 
E among 
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ſerve *? When once put in motion, 
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among Tenantry to a great amount and 


extent, had been formed within 50 miles 
of Paris, for the non-payment of rent; 


ſaying, in direct terms, we are ſtrong 


enough to detain the rent, and you are 
not ſtrong enough to obtain the payment. 
Further from the Capital, the tenants re- 
fuſe their rents, alledging, that the King 
and National Aſſembly had transferred the 
property of the ſoil. 


Would any friend to humanity and or- 
der, who had witneſſed the ſcenes of 1780, 
when the metropolis of London was on 
the point of being conſigned to one undiſ- 
tinguiſhed devaſtation, go to St. Giles's 
for legiſlators, to put into action ſuch a 
tremendous power, which is competent 
only to the purpoſes of deſtruction, and 
totally incapable either to create or 2 = 

they 
ſoon get beyond all reſtraint and controul ; 


the right of men to life, liberty, and pro- 


perty, oppoſe but a feeble barrier to them. 
The beauteous face of Nature, the elegant 
refinements of art, the repoſitories of wil- 
dom, the ſanctuaries of religion, are all 
equally liable to become obnox ious tothem. 


* . | 


Whatever 
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Whatever meets with their diſpleaſure, 
muſt be devoted to ruin. When the Na- 
tional Aſſembly directed the electrical fluid 
of this popular phrenzy againſt the ancient 
fabric of their Monarchy, its Members 
thought they could not purchaſe too dearly 
the fall of arbitrary power, but they were 
not aware of the fatal conſequences of 


committing the exiſtence of an Empire to 
the cuſtody of a lawleſs and deſperate 


rabble. Do the people of England labour 


under ſuch intolerable oppreſſion, as will 
authorize any of their pairiots to employ 
a remedy like this for their relief? 


National will, a catch word, is mi ſapplied 
by ill-deſigning men, to miſlead the un- 
wary. Government ſhould be ſomething 
ſtable; what is now propoled 1s, that it 
ſhould be like the moving ſands of the de- 
ſert, and like them be the emblem of ſteri- 
lity.—* Quod eſt in Imperita multitudine 
* vitiohſhmum, ' eſt varietas et Inconſtan- 
* tia et crebra tanquam Tempeſtatum, ſic 
* Sententiarum, Commutatio*.” A na- 
tion having delegated all their collective 
power, it is not true that they have a right 
in their criginal character to change their 


Cicero. ; | | 
Co form 
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form of Government, unleſs grievances 
ſhall ariſe, to which there is no remedy, 
and unleſs every conſtitutional mode of 
obtaining redreſs has been attempted 1n 
vain. Thoſe who think it as caſy for a 
nation to change its Government as to 
change their dreſs, ought to point out a 
better method than yet has been propoſed, 
for the great body to act in their orginal 
character; they ſhould likewiſe prove the 
tranſcendant advantages to be derived 
from ſuch a total diſſolution of the bonds 
of ſociety, without diſguiſing the great 
danger and formidable difficulties with 
which it is inevitably attended. All which 
is wanted in the delegation of power is, 
that care be taken in the diſtribution of it, 
to guard againſt the abuſes to which it is 
liable, and which alone are dangerous. 
Even the power of altering the Conſtitu- 
tion may be delegated and exerciſed by 
Government, on critical occaſions. It 15 
implied in this, that it is the eſſence of 
every free Government to exerciſe extra- 
ordinary powers for the conſervation of 
the State. The Senate of Rome granted 
unlimited power for a ſhort time under 
theſe words — that the Magiſtrate was to 
take care, nequid detrimenti republica 
* Caplat,” 


To 
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To ſet a populace looſe from all the 
ties of opinion, of religion, of morals, of 
manners, of ancient cuſtoms, nothing 
more is neceſſary than ſome war hoop, 
{ome word of a Ar The multitude 1s 
led away by ſounds; but, if ſounds work 
miracles, it is always upon ignorance. 
The influence of names is in exact propor- 
tion to the want of knowledge “. 


Should a Sans Culotte, with a dagger in 
his hand, and his eyes flaming with rage, 
be deſired to define the crime of Ariſto- 
cracy he was about to puniſh, after mut- 
tering a few words, with the perſeverance 
of a Parrot, he would turn from you with 
a ſhrug, as if he pitied your extreme igno- 
rance. With the fame {ſtupidity and ma- 
lice, did the Barbarians of former times 
purſue the unhappy objects of public ven- 
geance, who were pointed out to them as 
Heretics. For both Ariſtocracy and He- 
reſy are terms derived from an heathen 
or outlandiſh tongue, and may be ſup- 
poſed to comprehend every thing which 
is diabolical. e 


* Foot. 


The 
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The mutual reproaches of Whig and 
Tory, as little to be explained, operated 
like a charm upon minds prepared to re- 
ceive it. The malice contained in theſe 
factious cries has died away, but to be ſup- 
plied by party diſtinctions, replete with 
infinitely greater miſchief. Formerly, 
Liberty and Property were ſounds grate- 
ful to the ears of Engliſhmen, and no party 
could lay claim to popular favor, who did 
not promiſe to ſecure both one and the 
other. In the new vocabulary, Egqual:y ſo 
far from meaning ſecurity of property, 
aims at a new diviftion in Gor of the idle 
and the proſligate. The war is leſs againſt 
ranks and diſtinctions, than againſt accu- 
mulation of wealth ; and 1t has been pro- 
nounced, over and over again in the Na- 
tional Aſſemblies, that rich men were more 
dangerous from their riches, than the 
ci aevant nobleſſe, (former gentry) ſrom their 
titles “. | 


Exception has been taken at Mr Burke's 
opprobrious term Swin/h multitude. I am 
ready for one (if this expreſſion does not 
apply to the tyrannicide mob of Paris, kept 


& M. Venguiaux in bis Speech of the gd of July, — 
Warville on a'l occaſions. 5 
in 
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in a ſtate of intoxication for three or four 
days together, and marched under the deſ- 
perate leaders of the 1oth of Auguſt, and 
the 3d of September, to overturn Royalty, 
and to ſubvert the new Conſtitution they 
had ſworn to defend) to change the epi- 
thet to Hgeriſh multitude *; the more lo, 
as Voltaire, who knew his nation better 
than my ſelf, has aſſured us, that it is a 
mixture of the Tyger and the Ape f. The: 
fact is, the Monkey- compound has diſap- 


A celebrated Hiſtorian, writing to his friend has re- 
marked, that no people, ſo far as his acquaintance with 
Hiſtory extends, ever delighted in blood as the French 
Democrats. It is to be hoped, that the Act of Parlia- 
ment to put ſuſpected Emigrants under the power of the 
Civil Magiſtrate, and to take away their arms, will be 
the means to prevent an Engliſh mob from learning the 
uſe of the dagger, inſtead of employing their fiſts. Let 
it not be imagined, that ſince the French populace have 
been familiarized to deeds of blood, they are leſs vicious. 
Gaming, diſſipation, and enormities of every kind, were 
never ſo barefaced at Paris, as at the preſent moment ; 
for this, we have the evidence of the preſent Mayor. So 
far therefore as this ſovereign people, free from reſtraint, 
are groveling in vice, they may be truly denominated a 
ſwintſh multitude. But all the lower ranks of mankind, 
even when the laws againſt immorality are put in execu- 
tion, are /w:ini/} in this reſpett, that they indulge them- 
ſelves in low vice, ſuch as drunkenneſs and debauchery. 
In the country, the young women are ſeldom married be- 
fore they have had a baſtard; in the cities, many of the 
Foundling children are infected with a loathſome diſeaſe. 

+ Tyger Singe. | 

peared 


En 


peared with the Ariſtocratical part of the 
Community, and left the wanton cruelty 
of the Tyger to be claimed excluſively by 
the Democracy. Now God protect the 
Nation, continued the ſatiriſt, when the 
Monkey extraction ſhall be worn out. 


* Government is inſtituted, in order to 
* reſtrain the fury and injuſtice of the 
people; and being always founded on 
opinion, not on force, it is dangerous to 
« weaken by ſpeculations the reverence 
* which the multitude owe to authority, 
and to inſtruct them before-hand, that the 
* caſe can ever happen when they may 
be freed from their duty of allegiance*,” 


All Demagogues who have ſowed ſedi- 
tion, (the Catalines of the day) have in- 
variably acted for their own ambitious 
purpoſes. The great apoſtle of perfect 
equality, Jean Jaques, would have can- 
didly told the French nation, that ſuch a 
 tyſtem was by no means ſuited to their 
unmenſe territory and population. He 
would not have flattered their paſſions; 
he would have told them, as he told the 
Poles, that temperance, moderation, and a 


4 Hume's Life of Charles : 


rigid 


E 

rigid regard to juſtice, were neceſſary 
virtues in a Republican. His words are 
worth reciting: “ Liberty is wholeſome 
« and ſubſtantial food, but hard of di- 
2 fenen and it requires very health 
„ ſtomachs to bear it. I laugh at thoſe 
* corrupt people, who, ſuffering them- 
« ſelves to be bound together by faction, 
dare to talk of Liberty without having 
any idea of it; who, with hearts abound- 
ing in all the vices of ſlavery, imagine 
that to be licentious is to be free. Au- 
« gult and ſacred Liberty! if theſe poor 
* people could but underſtand thee; if 
they could know at what a price the 
* mult purchaſe and preſerve thee; if 
they could be ſenſible how much more 
* auſtere thy laws are found, than the 
** yoke of the harſheſt tyrants, their weak 
minds, enſlaved by paſſions which they 
are obliged to ſtifle, would fear thee a 
* hundred. times more than ſervitude; 
* they would fly thee with terror, as a 
* burthen, under which they muſt be 
A cruſhed!” The Abbe Sieyes, who gave 
the plan of the Declaration of Rights, 
ſhould have foreſeen to what conſequences 
ſuch latitude expoſed the new Conſtitu- 
tion: afterwards, when he came to be 
pinched himſelf as an Eccleſiaſtic, he cried 
out in agony and wrath, © Vous voulez etre 


libres, et vous ne ſcavez pas etre juſtes.“ 
| D Monteſquieu 
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Monteſquieu, juſtly admired for his wil- 
dom and penetration before the Levellers 
prevailed, warned mankind of the danger 
of breaking down Conſtitutional barriers, 
and of bringing into contempt the laws 
and cuſtoms of a country “. 


A people, ſaid he, who have any morals, 
and conſequently reſpect the laws, cannot 
be too much upon their guard againſt the 
ſpecious and dogmatical maxims of phi- 
loſophers, which, prompting them to de- 
ſpiſe the laws and cuſtoms of his country, 
lead to general and inevitable corruption 
of manners.—The molt important of all 
laws, that which 1s written neither on mar- 
ble, nor on braſs, but on the hearts of the 
people, which forms the true ConsT1TU- 
TION of a State, which acquires every day 
new force, which, when the other laws 
become ineffectual or obſolete, reſtores 
them and ſupplies their place, which pre- 
{ſerves in a nation the ſpirit of its Conſtitu- 
tion, and inſenſibly ſubſlitutes the force of 
habit in the place of authority, this power- 


* Every change in the cuſtoms of a nation, however 
advantageous in other reſpects, is always prejudicial to 
morals, Cuſtoms are the morals of the people; when 
they ceaſe to reſpett their ancient cuſtoms, there remains 
no reſtraint upon their paſſions, except the laws which 
may reſtrain vicious actions, but cannot reform vicious 


men, J. J. ROUSSEAU. 
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ful and ſolid law contains the manners, the 
cuſtoms, and, above all, the opinions of 
the people. 


* The Democratical principle is cor- 
rupted, not only when the 5 of 
Equality is extinct, but likewiſe when 
they fall into a ſpirit of extreme Equality , 
and when each Citizen would fain be upon 


a level with thoſe whom he has choſen to 


command him. Then the people, inca- 
pable of bearing the very power they have 
delegated, want to manage every thing 
themſelves, to debate for the Senate, to 
execute for the Magiſtrate, and to decide 


for the Judges. 


* Monteſquieu, L. VIII. c. 2. | 

+ Monteſquieu gives from Xenophon's Banquet a 
very lively deſcription of a Republic, in which the peo- 
ple abuſe their Equality. Each gueſt gives, in his turn, 
the reaſon why he 1s ſatisfied, ** Content 1 am (ſays 
„ Chamides), becauſe of my poverty. When I was 
rich, I was obliged to pay my court to informers, 
knowing I was more liable to be hurt by them than 
« capable of doing them harm. The Republic con- 
** {tantly demanded ſame new tax of me; and 1 could 
* not decline paying. Since I am grown poor, I have , 
acquired authority; nobody threatens me; I rather 
* threaten others, I can go or ſtay where I pleaſe. The 


rich already riſe from their ſeats, and give me the way, 


I am a king; I was before a ſlave : I paid Taxes to the 
Republic; now it maintains me: I am no longer 
afraid of loſing; but I hope to acquire,” 
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When this is the caſe, virtue can no 
longer ſubſiſt in the Republic. The peo- 
ple are deſirous of exerciſing the functions 
of the Magiſtrates, who ceaſe to be re- 
vered. The deliberations of the Senate 
are ſlighted: all reſpect is then laid aſide 
for the Senators, and conſequently for old 
age. If there is no more reſpect for old 
age, there will be none preſently for pa- 
rents: deference to huſbands will be like- 
wiſe thrown off, and ſubmiſſion to maſters. 
This licentiouſneſs will ſoon become ge- 
neral, and the trouble of command be as 
fatiguing as that of obedience. Wives, 
children, ſlaves, will ſhake off all ſubjec- 
tion. No longer will there be any ſuch 
things as manners, order, or virtue. 


Democracy has two exceſſes to be avoid- 
ed; the ſpirit of Inequality, which leads 
to Ariſtocracy or to the Monarchy of one, 
and the ſpirit of extreme Equality, which 
Ea to Anarchy, and finiſhes in Deſpo- 
tum. | 


* As diſtant as Heaven 1s from earth, ſo 
is the true ſpirit of * from that of 

extreme Equality. The former does not im- 
ply that every body ſnould command, or 
that no one ſhould be commanded, but 


* Monteſquieu, L. VIII. c. g. 
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that we obey or command our equals. It 
endeavours not to ſhake off the authority 
of a maſter, but that its maſters ſhould be 


none but its equals. 


In the ſtate of nature, all men are born 
equal; but they cannot continue in this 
Equality: ſociety makes them loſe it; and 
they recover it only by the protection of 
the laws; to which obedience mult be 
given, to enable the Magiſtrate to inſure 
general protection. It a Citizen could do 
What the laws forbid, he would be no 
longer poſſeſſed of liberty, becauſe all his 
fellow Citizens would have the ſame 


power. 


* Another French Writer in favour of 
Liberty has properly repreſented, that it 
does not conſiſt, as ſome have vainly ima- 
gined, in a ſuppoſed Equality of all Ci- 
tizens, a chimera adored in all Democra- 
tical States, but totally incompatible with 
our nature, as we are formed with unequal 
faculties of body and mind. Such extreme 
Equality 1s not only unjuſt, but inconſiſtent 
with the public weal, which requires that 
men the moſt uſeful to the State, ſhould 
receive honours and rewards, 1n propor- 
tion to their ſervices, without being diſ- 


* Syſteme Soc. F. U. ch. 2. 
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charged by ſuch grants from a general 
ſubmiſſion to the laws of the land. True 
Liberty conſiſts in obedience to a code of 
laws, ſo contrived, as to apply a remedy 


to the natural inequality of our ſpecies, 
and which gives protection equally to the 

r and to the rich, to the higheſt and 
the loweſt, to the Prince and the ſubject. 
Whence it follows, that Liberty, properly 
underſtood, is a ſyſtem equall 24 
tageous to all the Members of the Com- 
munity. 


A Democracy, ſays the ſame author, is 
a prey to intrigues, to unbridled licence, 
to general anarchy, and cannot procure 
happineſs to its Citizens; on the contrary, 
it renders them much more unhappy and 
uneaſy than are the ſubjects of a Deſpot. 


The American Legiſlators“ have wiſely 
provided barriers againſt the inroads of a 
needy populace ; firlt, by inſtituting a Se- 

A nate 


The qualification in Maſſachuſet's and New Hamp- 
ſhire is a freehold of . g a year, or other eſtate of . 60 
in value, Connetticut 1s a country of ſubſtantial free- 
holders, and the old government remains. In New 
York, k lectors of the Senate muſt have f. 100, free 
from debts; and thoſe of the Aſſembly freeholds of . 40 
a year, rated and paying taxes In Pennſylvania, the 
2 of taxes 1s neceſſary. In Maryland, the poſ- 


on of 50 acres of land, or other eſtate, worth Z. 30. 
| 7 uM 
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nate reſpectable, from an experience de- 
rived from age and practice; ſecondly, by 
fixing qualifications of property, both for 
the electors and elected.---Inſtead of throw- 
ing down the neceſſary fences in Great 
Britain and Ireland, they ſhould be re- 
newed, by increaſing the ſum: the 405. 
ualification of an Elector of a County, at 
the time the Act was paſſed, being equal 
to C. 40 in preſent money. 


Mr. Horne Tooke, ſo hearty for a Par- 
are” Reform, has been always uni- 
formly of opinion, that a qualification was 
needful. He is not like his wild friend 
Mr. Cooper, though there is nobody who 
had given him more ſolid reaſons than 
Cooper why the right of ſuffrage ſhould 
be regulated by the poſſeſſion of property; 
and we may aſſert, with great truth, that 
what he has introduced in his pamphlet, 
in contradiction to his former ſentiments, 
is mere declamation. 


Mr. Cooper laid it down, that a line of 
| ſecluſion may be drawn, and no injuſtice 
done, by debarring thoſe from voting in 


In Virginia, 25 cultivated acres, with a houſe on them. 
In North Carolina, for the Senate 530 acres; for the Al- 
ſembly, payment of taxes. And in all the States, there 
are qualifications much more conſiderable, neceſlary to 
be eligible to be elected. | +8 


the 
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the choice of National Repreſentatives, 
who, on account of 'their poverty, are 
exempted from the payment of all taxes. 
For, firſt, no perſon can demand to inter- 
fere in framing laws, who contributes no- 
thing to the expence of enacting or en- 
forcing them. Secondly, nor can any one 

demand this, who poſſeſſes no oſtenſible 
pledge that he will ſubmit to the execution 
of — Thirdly, by far the greateſt 
part of the laws relates to 1 in which 
tuch a perſon has no intereſt. Fourthly, 
a certain quantity of territory is eſſential 
to a political community, and it is optional 
to the poſſeſſors thereof, to admit or to re- 
ject on their own terms, as Members of 
the Community, thoſe who have no pro- 
prietary or uſufructuary right to any ſuch 
territory; provided allo it be no leſs option- 
al to the latter to accept or reject a mem- 
berſhip on the terms propoſed. Fifthly, as 
ſo large a portion of every community 
conſiſts of regulations concerning pro- 
perty, the right of ſuffrage ought to be 
conſidered as connected with both objects 
of law, v1z. perſons and property. Even 
if two ſeparate legiſlatures were provided, 
one for a civil and the other for a criminal 
code, yet would the preceding objections 
hold with reſpect to the latter. Sixthly, 
the excluſion on the ground above-men- 


tioned would extend to ſo ſmall a — 
0 
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of the ſociety, that where the repreſenta- 
tion is adequate, there would be little 
chance but the regulations would accord 
with the inclinations of a majority of the 
whole community. 1 


To the preceding reaſons may be added, 
{aid Mr. Cooper to the Mancheſter Society, 
the difficulty of aſcertaining. the num 
ber of voters, if mere perſonality gave 
the right ; the probable . hers of want 
of knowledge and independence in this 
claſs of people; the confideration that 
thoſe who 7 the right in queſtion 
would be equally intereſted with the per- 
ſons included, as to thoſe laws in which 
alone the latter could claim an intereſt; 
the ſtimulus and exertion which the ex. 
cluſion would furniſh, and the ſuperior 
facility with which the ſuffrages of a com- 
munity could be collected, if confined to 
bang paying, as the term is in 
Engliſh, ſcot and lot. 


Chriſtie ®, a Democratic Writer, has ac- 
knowledged that pioperty is the baſe on 
which repreſentation ought to be founded. 
In America, there is not a ſingle State in 
which voters muſt not have a qualifica- 
tion: and in general it ſhould be remem- 


* V. I. p. 196. 
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bered, that Taxes being few, the qualifi- 
cation excludes many more voters than a 
fimilar regulation in Europe. In conſti- 
tuting the Legiſlatures alſo, the American 
States *, except Pennſylvania, have two 
Houſes. The Congreſs itſelf meets in that 
form. Thus a ready explanation is found, 
faith Arthur Young, in his Tour tf, of that 
order, regularity, and ſecurity of pro- 
perty, which ſtrikes 8 eye in Ame- 
rica; a contraſt to the ſpectacle which 


Georgia is the only one of the Thirteen Provinces, 
in which the Legiſlature has been committed to one 
Chamber: but it is to be remarked, that, watchful againſt 
the miſchiefs of ſuch a Conſtitution, the inhabitants have 
tomri ved to temper it by peculiar reſtrictions, which do 

ot exiſt in other Colonies. In thoſe States, which have 
been compoſed of two Houſes, the Senate is. appointed 
the tribunal to try crimes of malverſation and treafon, on 
at! impeachment of the Lower Houſe. In BE one of 
the American States, the power of pardoning offences is 
lodged in the Executive Power. In France, this pre- 
rogative was taken from the Executive Power in the 
hands of the King. The Conſtituent Aﬀembly, after 
ranſacking the American Governnients, tobk neither of 
them for a model, but culled the moſt anarchial ingre- 
dients from the moſt Democratic Colonies, which they 
mingled together as the witches of Macbeth, to make 
a deed without a name.” . | 


Round about the cauldron go, 
In the poiſoned entrails throw 

«© Double, double; toil and trouble, 

« Fire burn, and cauldron bubble,” 
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France has exhibited ; where conſuſion 
of every ſort has operated in the greateſt 
degree, in which property is inſecure, in 
which the populace both legitlate and ex- 
ecute, not laws of their repreſentatives, 
but of their own tranſitory wills. Abbe 
Raynal told this intelligent traveller, that 
he ſaw the neceſſity of an Upper Houſe, 
and that he dreaded a mere Democratic 
Government, which he rags 8 ſpecies 
of Republic ridiculous for ſuch a king- 
dom as France. | 


Mirabeau meant, it is beiieved, to have 
propoſed in due time an Upper Houſe, and 
to have reſtored ſome of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous and ancient families to compoſe it.— 
Many who voted for the extinction of ti- 
tles, were in the perſuaſion, that they 
ſhould be benetited by being ſelected to 
form the Senate. SK 


In the moſt popular Government of an- 
cient Greece, that of Athens, a Cenſus 
and a qualification of property was re- 
quired to be capable of being elected to a 
Public office. So much was ge 
eſteemed a pledge for the faithful diſ- 
charge of duty at Rome, that no perſon 
could be — a Senator, unleſs he poſ- 
ſeſſed a conſiderable eſtate, and if, by 


„„ 


ſquandering, he loſt it, he was expelled 
the Senate *, | 


The abſurd part of the French Conſti- 
tution, ed on what they call Liberty 
and Equality, is, that Taxes are impoſed 
by men who have no property, and that 
the proſperity of a nation is committed to 
the care of thoſe who have nothing to 
loſe. All the Members of the laſt Na- 


tional Aſſembly were not ſuppoſed to pol- 
{eſs C. 5000 a year real eſtate, and that ſum 
veſted in few hands. The preſent Con- 
vention, who have ordered : eir Generals 
to carry war in ſupport of any people 
who ſhall demand 1 aid. is 1 
of men of leſs oſtenſible property. Moſt 
of the leaders have been in diſhonourable 
employments for bread. With regard to 


* agree with Sir William Temple, that to preſerve 
the independence of the Engliſh Peers, part of their 
landed property, in proportion to their rank, ſhould be 
ſettled on the Peerage, and be unalienable during its 
continuance, This would be no novelty, becauſe an 
inſtance 1s to be produced of a Peer loſing his Peerage on 
account of his poverty, and is preferable to what was 
done lately in Ireland, when the Houſe of Loids peti- 
tioned the Crown to confer a penſion on one of their 
body : and when they were obliged to cenſure another, 
who, from penury, offered to take a bribe for his vote in 
a private cauſe, As men are fond of honours, and are 
greedy of places, a Tax, ſuch as in Spain, ſhould be le- 
vied on the creation, according to the degree of rank, or 
according to the income of the place, in the manner the 


Clergy pay their Firſt Fruits. 
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the Electors, it is well known that the 
ſmall qualification of the price of three 
days labour is reſcinded, and that all men 
having legs and arms, have an equal vote 


to ſend Members to the Grand Council of 
the Nation. 


The Romans had different ranks, and 
voted according to an aſſeſſment of their 
property in their Commitia Centuriata, 
putting thoſe who had little into one cen- 
tury, and excluding thoſe abſolutely who 
had nothing to loſe. 'The contrivance of 
the. French Democracy has been, that the 
rich, if not annihilated, ſhould be at the 
mercy of the poor; by ſplitting the autho- 

rity of the Nation into too many parts, 
they have weakened the Executive Power; 
and by giving a preference to numbers, 
inſtead of qualifications, they have me- 
thodiſed and perpetuated anarchy. The 
{ame regulations would produce univer- 
ſally the ſame pernicious conſequences. 


The proſperity of the Roman Republic 
aroſe to its ſummit by a different policy. 
They had not only qualifications, but, in 
the beſt times of the Common Wealth, the 
teſtified their regard to patrician blood. 
The State declined, when the freedom of 
Rome was granted to too many of their 
allies, and when armed ſlaves appeared * 
. | the 
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the Forum as Roman Citizens, proſcrip- 
tions followed as each ſide prevailed, and 
people were driven from their property, 
to make room ſor diſbanded veterans. An 
Agrarian Law, was a conſtant theme of 
noiſy Demagogues. The common people 
ſold their ſuffrages; beſides which, they 
expected to be gratified with expenſive 
ſhews, to pay for which, the Governors of 
Provinces were guilty of the moſt unheard 
of exactions. At length, anarchy * be- 
came ſo great, by the people's interfering 
conſtantly with the Executive Govern- 
ment, that moderate men willingly ac- 
quieſced in the government of one, as a re- 
medy for a greater evil. | 


At Athens, when the people deſtroyed 
the Senate wiſely eſtabliſhed by Solon, the 
Republic became as a {hip without a rud- 
der. Solon being interrogated whether 
the Government he had planned for his 
countrymen was the belt which could be 
deviſed, anſwered, the beſt the Athe- 
* mans are capable of.” Perfection is not 
attainable in Government. The Arcopagus 


* When their morals were corrupted, the more power 
they were poſſeſſed of, the leſs prudent was their con- 
duct; till, at leng.h, upon becoming their own tyrants 
and flaves, they loſt the ſtrength of Liberty, and fell into 
the weakneſs and impotency of licentiouſneſs, MoNTESQ. 
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of Athens was a tribunal, to which it was 
aſſerted the Gods themſelves might appeal; 
whereas only infernal ſpirits could have 
appealed to that frantic body. The peo- 
ple aſſembled, who, under the direction 
of baſe and factious Demagogues, baniſhed 
and put to death their moſt meritorious 
citizens. The Ochlatiz *, or mob govern- 

ment of this city, was a complete ſyſtem 
of raſcality. 


Carthage had a Senate, and was con- 
ſidered by Ariſtotle as a well-regulated 
Republic. It proſpered till the Senate loſt 
its authority in the ſecond Punic War. 
After this, its declenſion was rapid, 


The Spartan Republic, which ſurvived 
(as might r ted) the Athenian De- 
mocracy, conſiſted of a Senate and here- 
ditary Kings. In this ſingular Common- 
wealth, property was equaliſed, but in- 
duſtry was annihilated, and to maintain 
the burghers in this idleneſs, a whole peo- 
ple, called Helots, nearly twice as nume- 
rous as the citizens, were kept in the moſt 
abjeſt ſladery; and whenever, by increaſe 
— population, they became dangerous, a 
number of them was cut off by maſſacre. 
The uſe of money was forbidden, All 


* Arch. Att. L. I. ch. 3. | 
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were clothed alike at the public charge, 
aad ſerved with the ſame food at the pub- 
lc tables. Still the improvement of the 
race of citizens was a favourite object of 
Lacedemoman policy, and they ever gave 
a preference to the Ariſtocratical form of 
Government, as the leaſt hable to Revo- 
lutions. 


A modern Grecian Hiſtorian was led 
by his ſubject to conſider the propriety of 
the abolition of rank in France, and ends 
with declaring, that after a mature reflec- 
tion, on the events of which he had given 
a faithful but melancholy recital, he is 
perſuaded that a pure Democracy is a 
deteltable Government; and that on all 
occaſions of popular jealouſy and alarm, 
the populace have proceeded with bar- 
barity againſt their acknowledged ſupe- 
riors, either by birth, riches, or moral 
excellence. M e 


The continuance and propagation of fa- 
milies make a great part of the jewiſn 
law. Their genealogies are carefully pre- 
ſerved throughout the Old and New Teſ- 
tament. A code was made for this choſen 
people in the Wilderneſs, which, on tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of the promiſed land, had 
its full effect. We ſee nothing in this code 
written by an inſpired perſon, which will 

juſtify 
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juſtify a plan of extreme Equality. On the 
contrary, God has expreſsly ſaid, the 
poor ſhall never ceaſe out of the land.” 


The Jewiſh law indeed did not permit 
thoſe of their nation to be ſlaves, but fo- 
reigners might be ſlaves; and the protec- 
tion given to them was very incomplete, 
becauſe, as the Moſaic law expreſſes it, 
he is his money. | | 


All Republicans have been cruel, and 
the nearer they have approached to a 
Democracy, the more oppreſſive they have 
been. To intruſt the rabble with the 
Executive, Legiſlative, and Judicial pow- 
ers, is a folly little ſhort of ſending to 
Bedlam for the molt enlightened of man- 
kind to fill the places of the Senators and 
Judges of Weſtminſter. The fact is, that 
men are to be trained to the love of 
law and order, and to the exerciſe of 
the difficult and complicated powers of 
Government, in the ſame manner as they 
are to be inſtructed in a manufacture or 
abltruſe ſcience. Men naturally are nei- 
ther learned or adroit; they are neither 
born Philoſophers nor Stay-makers. They 
are neither religious, virtuous, humane, or 
brave. Courage, diſtinguiſhed from te- 
rocity, is acquired. It is a principle arifing 


from reaſon and reflection. Children are 


cruel until taught to be otherwiſe. All 
| F ſavages 
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ſavages are cruel; many of them are canni- 
bals. To aſſign to low mechanics and fiſh- 
women the cool intrepidity and generoſity 
of the Chevalier Bayard, is as abſurd, as 
to imagine that a ſavage may poſleſs all 
the virtues, all the learning, all the hu- 
manity, all the elegance of we Cæſar, 
united with the goodneſs of Socrates. 


The French are beginning at the wrong 
end“. Before we make people more 
powerful, we ſhould endeavour to make 
them better qualified for it; leaſt, by giv- 
ing them power before they have acquired 
wiſd:m, we make them more unhappy, and 
more vicious than before. It is to be 
feared, that the haſty Declaration of 
Rights, to minds which were ſo much 
diſpoſed to monopolrze them to themſelves, and 
to leave none to their neighbours, has let 
looſe too great a variety of turbulent and 
ſelfiſh ions, to be compoſed and re- 
{trained by the feeble voice of ſoft per- 
ſuaſion. Cs 5 755 


An Utopian and ineffectual remedy for 
this evil, as experienced in France, is a 
promiſed well - digeſted ſcheme of national 
education, by affording to the poor the 
elements of knowlege at the public charge. 


* Chiiſlie, 
We 
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We have no reaſon to think that any plan 
can be adopted better than our Charity 
and Sunday Schools, and except to convey 
a ſenſe of religion and love of order, I do 
not know of any great utility in theſe ſe- 
minaries. M. Condorcet flatters himſelf 
that by ſuch public inſtruction, the time 
will come when thore ſhall be but one 
opinion in religion. He muſt mean, that 
the belief of Chriſtian Revelation ſhall be 
done away, for, in his book, he ſeems 
carefully to have excluded an eſtabliſhed 
worſhip. Manuel has preſented a Treatife 
of Education, taken moſtly from the Gre- 
clan Republics, which has no reference 
whatever to Religion. One extraordinary 
thing in Condorcet's plan I cannot omit to 
mention; namely, that the two ſexes are 
to meet together at the ſame ſchools. Can 
he imagine, that when opportunity is giv- 
en, the paſſions of youth will be tepreſſed 
by any precepts of the maſter? Their 
clubs are not inſtituted for midnight or- 
gies, but in thoſe of them where men and 
women meet together to di/cuſs therr natural 
rights, things pals at which Britiſh modeſty 
muſt bluſk, and blunt honeſty become 
indignant. e 3" lune 


There is no Engliſhman who would not 
have been ſhocked at what paſſed in the 


Convention on the queſtion of Primary 
F g Schools, 
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Schools (Ecoles Primiaires). Jacob 'Du- 
pont, who objected both to the number 
and the expence, told the Convention, that 
Schools for the inſtruction of youth in re- 
vealed religion were worſe than ufeleſs ; 
that the doctrine of a future ſtate was the 
impoſition of prieſtcraft ; that the precept 
to obey God rather than man was falſe: 
he acknowledged himſelf to be an atheiſt, 
and hoped to ſee the day, when the Pan- 
theon, inſtead of being devoted to public 
worſhip, ſhould be the reſort of philo- 
ſophers, giving inſtruction to ib al- 
ſembled from all parts of the world, and 
who, returning home, would diſſeminate 
their principles, and render them univerſal. 


There is nothing ſo obvious as that the 
common people in France are more 1gno- 
rant than ours, conſequently they are more 
eaſily duped by crafty impoſtors. Unfor- 
tunately the human mind cannot be with- 
out action, and grown men, as well as 
children, if not occupied in doing good, 
are employed in doing miſchief. Men 
muſt have opinions, good or bad; they 
muſt have prejudices, if they have not 
knowledge, and ſuperſtition if they have 
not religion. The bitter fruits of all this 
we have ſeen brought to maturity in 
France. Their irreligion, under a pre- 
tended indifference to all ſects, ſo far from 

No | being 
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being innocent and full of forbearance, is 
proved, by the perſecutions which the eſ- 


tabliſhed paſtors have undeſervedly un- 
dergone, to be cruel in the extreme. 


The narrow powers of reaſoning, which 
ignorant perſons uſually poſſeſs, ſerve to 
miſlead, inſtead of guiding them. They 

are apt to make very improper compari- 
ſons 3 the ſuppoſed happy ſtate of 

the rich and their own hardſhips, poverty, 
and, as they eſtcem it, his, . fate. 

They are apt to ſay, what better are they 

than me? That man, then, is the belt 

friend to the poor, who, like the Biſhop 
of Llandaft, inſtead of finding arguments 
to increaſe their diſcontents, toothes their 

. paſſions, allays their heats, and ſhows them 

the advantages they derive from civilized 

lfe, with all its inequalities of rank and 

_ Jortmne- ol ante 

It is argued by thoſe who mean to miſ- 
lead them, let there be no diſtinctions 
among men, but what ariſe from virtue 
and fuperior merit. Let the King, who 
zs to be ſeated on the throne, be the wiſeſt 
and beſt man who can be tound. Who 
does not ſee that we ſhould ſoon quarrel 
about degrees of merit, and make room 
for the ſtrongeſt to obtain the preference? 
Would not every kingdom find a brutal 
Max- 
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Maximin, who, devoid of principle, and 
having nothing but his extraordinary cou- 
rage to boaſt of, would, under the notion 
of being the ſoldiers , iend, and with inſi- 
nuations that an cecononucal and virtuous 
Prince, like Alexander Severus, was unfit 
to reign, corrupt the Prætorian Guards, 
and by their aid place himſelf on the 
throne, until expelled by a more fortunate 


uſurper ? 


Suppoſing we fhould admit that the in- 
habitanta of this iſland are too jealous of a 
ſtanding army, to have a King impoſed 
on them by the military, yet the hiſtory 
of Poland gives us no favourable idea of 
an elective Monarchy. The election of 
Kings has ever proved the ſource of fac- 
tion, of hatred, of internal commotions, and 
has never been favourable to the happineſs 
of the community: it was the wiſh, there- 
fore, of the moſt patriotic Poles to con- 
vert their elective into an hereditary Mo- 
narchy. >. 


As ſubordination is very neceſſary for 
ſociety, and contentions for ſuperiority are 
ve 5 erous, all civilized nations have 
ſettled hereditary ſucceſhon and diſtinc- 
tions of rank upon a plain invariable prin- 
ciple. Thus, a man is born to hereditary 
rank, or an appointment to offices * 

im 
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him a temporary precedence. This ſubor- 
dination tends Lee to human happi- 
neſs; ſor were all men upon an equality, 
we ſhould have no other enjoyment than 


mere animal pleaſure. 


Nature deſigned it differently; other- 
wiſe we ſhould have been made like ſpar- 
rows, rooks, and jays, of the ſame colour, 
of the ſame ſize, of the ſame ſtrength; 
endowed with the ſame propenſities; but 
infinite wiſdom having ſtimulated man- 
kind by different paſſions, and granted 
them different endowments ; to ſome force 
of body, to others activity of mind, it is 
his divine decree, that thoſe who are weak, 
debauched, and idle, ſhould yield to thoſe 
who have induſtry, ſobriety, and ſenſe. 
Of the two apprentices in the moral en- 
gravings of the 1nmitable, Hogarth, one 
roſe by his induſtry to be Lord Mayor, 
 whulit the other ſunk by idleneſs into a 
malefactor, and ended his days at Tyburn. 


So far is it from being true, that men 
are born equal, and remain ſo through 
lfe, that no two men can be half an hour 
in r but one of them ſhall obtain 
an evident ſuperiority “. f | 


* Dr. Johnſon, 1 
M. D'Alem- 
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M. D'Alembert aſſigns the reaſons why 


diſtinctions muſt be given to birth and for- 
tune rather than to talents. If he could 
have claimed them for the Republic of Let- 
ters, he naturally would have done it. As 
men cannot remain equal, he ſays, it is 
neceflary that the diſtinction between them 
ſhould be ſecured by invariable rules, ſuch 
as cannot be diſputed. Now theſe are 
only found in birth and fortune. As for 
the old feudal names, fo much the ſport 
of Tom Paine's ridicule, they are as 

as any others: they were ready at hand, 
and had beſides the advantage of ancient 
cuſtom and popular opinion in their fa- 
VOUT. n 


When Monteſquiey, continued D'Alem- 
bert, ſpeaks of Equality in Democracies, 
he does not mean an extreme, abſolute, and 
conſequently chimerical Equality, but that 
happy equipoiſe, which cauſes all the Ci- 
tizens of the Republic to be equally ſub- 
miſſive to the laws, and equally intereſted 
to protect them. 


Voltaire was clearly of opinion, that 
though all men were equally under the 
| 7 of the laws for their perſonal 

iberty and property, yet it was a great 
miſtake to ſuppoſe that men ſhould be on 


a footing as to einployments. 
| We 
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We muſt continually preſent to our 
minds the difference between Independ - 
ence and Liberty.—-—A certain nation 
thought their freedom at an end, when 

rohibited from wearing a long beard ; an- 
other, when it was forbidden to plough 
with their horſes tails. Colonies, both 
ancient and modern, have been held in a 
ſtate of dependence.— The Americans had 
perſonal Liberty and ſecurity of property, 
but Great Britain claimed the right of in- 
ternal regulation to inhibit America from 


Few Coloniſts participate of the honours 
of the Parent State -The Americans have 
therefore rejected all diſtinctions of rank 
in their new Conſtitution. This they 
could do with more propriety than the 
French, with whom the ſpirit of nobility 
was national property. > e 


I never ſaw much to admire; or much 

to cenſure; in Mr. Burke's making nobi- 
lity the Corinthian capital of the column 
of the State. I will propoſe to the ſcoffers 
another figure, and ſay, ſtrip St. Paul's 
Church, or a magnificent palace of its or- 
naments, they may be great and confuſed 
buildings, but the beauty and ſymmetry 
will diſappear. It is not enough to aſſert. 


that divine ſervice may as well be per- 
17 " formed 
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formed in a barn, or a King ſleep as 
{ſoundly in a hovel. | 


The manners of Europe, which form ſo 
great a part of our ſocial duty and ſocial 
happineſs, originated among the nobility 
of Europe; and even in the more improv- 
ed and more equalized ſtate of ſociety, 

radations of rank are e to pre- 
Re thoſe ſentiments, which ſoften the 
ruggedneſs of human character, and teach 
man to reſpect at once the dignity of 
others, and to 8 his own *. Refine- 
ment generally deſcends from the higher 
to the lower ranks, and its authority is fa- 
cilitated by the authority of illuſtrious 
example, and by the neceſſity which cuſ- 
tom impoſes upon us to recognize that 
pre-eminence, which is fixed by a known 
rule, and diſtinguiſhed by an appropriate 
name. I would no more deprive a noble- 
man of his rank than I would of his mo- 
ney; and conſidering myſelf as acting a 
part in the great ſyſtem of ſociety, I find 
it my duty to do unto others as I would 
they ſhould do unto nme. 


The Revolutioniſts of France have dealt 
more in deſtruction than levelling; they 


bave acted as Jack Cade would have done, 


| * Dr. Parr. 
when 
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* to ſee the time when not a nobleman or 
« gentleman would be left, and that his 
* palfrey would graze in Cheapſide.”--- 
The preſent Levellers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, not quite ſo bloody minded, 
are contented to level down as far as them- 
ſelves, but have no wiſh to level «þ to 
_ themſelves. Dr. Johnſon put the caſe of a 
Shoemaker claiming an equality with a 
Poet, as the Bard does with a Lord, at 
which pretenſion he ſuppoſed the author 
would ſtare. © Why, Sir, do you open 
„your ſaucer eyes? (cried Criſpin) I do 
great ſervice to ſociety ; it is true, I am 
e paid for doing it; but ſo are you, and I 


* am ſorry to ſay, better paid than I am 


for doing ſomething not ſo neceſſary ; 
“for, mankind could be better without 
„your books than without my ſhoes.”--- 
All this would be fair, if the Shoemaker 
did not ſtep out of his profeſſion ; if he did 
not become a politician; if he did not 
neglect his buſineſs, and, like the Quid- 
nunc Barber in the Farce, bring ruin on 
his wang The old proverb ſays truly, 
/ 


ne ſutor ultra crepidam. 


The love of pre-eminence 1s innate. 
This would be manifeſted by the Shoe- 
maker himſelf, if he had an opportunity 


to ſhew it, Now, were he elected church- 
G 2 - warden, 


when he told his followers, © that he hoped ” 


„ 
warden, and did he obtain the 8 of 
ſitting in a pew attached to that office from 
time immemorial, who doubts of his be- 
ing ſorely vexed to be turned out, to ſtand 
in the middle of the aiſle? Rank, by eſta- 
bliſhed rules, can do no harm, as they ex- 


cite no * no man can create them 
for himſelf. 


Would Shoemakers or nations drive a 
good trade, and become affluent, they 
muſt have rich cuſtomers ; the richer the 
better; poor ones will only make debts. 
Every tradeſman may bu aſſured, that 
whilſt inequality of rank and fortune is 
permitted, by which luxury and vanity 
may be indulged, his fraternity 1s bene- 
fited at the expence of a few low bows to 
Lords and 1. roy to Knights and Squires, 


I muſt inform my levelling Shoemaker, 
that under the deluded cry of equality, 
the idle and induſtrious 5 put upon 
the ſame footing, and the fruits of vir- 
tuous induſtry will be parcelled out to the 
inactive and uſeleſs Members of the Com- 
munity. M. Briſſot de Warville, one of 
the Leaders of the Convention, and Ad- 
vocates for extreme Equality, avowed theſe 
ſentiments, that property 1s a crime againft 
nature; a ſubverſion of all ideas of right 
and wrong.---Walls, doors and bolts, which 

protect 
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protect the excluſive enjoyments of the 
rich proprietors, prove the tyranny of the 
poſſeſſor, not the property. The wine and 
corn do not belong to thoſe who grow 
them, but to thoſe who wart them. The 
neceſſity of food eſtabliſhes in men the 
right of making themſelves maſters of 
every thing they want for their nouriſh- 
ment, and even the igt of eating their fel. 
low-creatures. Another human want autho- 
riſes a man to ſeize upon any woman he- 


Theſe rapacious notions having been 
propagated from France to England, and 
inflammatory writings and hand-bills hav- 
ing been diſtributed to the lower claſſes of 
the people to incite them to plunder, the 
levelling Shoemaker, who ſtill thought 
that his principal cuſtomers had too much 
affluence, had his own houſe broken open 
in the middle of the night by a troop 
compoſed of innocent and infatuated per- 
ſons, and lawleſs ruffians; for ſuch are al- 
ways ready to take advantage of confuſion, 
and, ruſhing from their lurking 2 to 
commit depredations. Theſe villains rob- 
bed him of the beſt part of his property, 
and committed rapes on his wife and 
daughters. The Shoemaker complained, 
in the anguiſh of his ſoul, of the violence 
and injuſtice, The leader of the banditti 
- learnedly 
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learnedly laid down as law, from the Firlt 
Part of Paine's Rights of Man, that ne 
man can have a right to poſſeſs any thing 
to the excluſion of others“; and that 
every man has a right, by his own force, 
and the aſſiſtance of ſociety, if neceſſary, 
(pointing to his aſſociates) to reſiſt ſuch 
excluſion; and the enjoyment of a beau- 
tiful female, or any other the goods of for- 
tune, being among theſe natural Rights, 
in which the power to execute is as per- 
fect as the right itſelf, it follows, that thoſe 
acts which have been injuriouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed, and unjuſtly puniſned under the 
names of rape and robbery, and burglary 
and aſſaſſination, are in reality no more 
than civil rights founded on natural rights 
pre-exiſting in the individual. He added 
further, as to the laws againſt theft or 
burglary, they are not only in contradic- 
tion with the unalienable equal Rights of 
Men, but were made by men, who having 
ceaſed to be, have no longer any autho- 
rity in directing how the world ſhall be 
organized and adminiſtered. It is the liv- 
ing, and not the dead Dr. Laſt, who are 
to be accommodated ; the Rights of the 
living cannot be wi/{ed away by the manu- 
ſcript authority of the dead. Dr. Laſt 
talked of recent Acts of Parliament, but 


* Conſult Sir Brook Boothby's Anſwer, 
he 


6 
he was ſilenced with a blow, and told, that 
as his followers were not repreſented, laws 


ſo partially made, and enacted by corrupt 
Legiſlators, were not binding on freemen. 


2 the levelling Shoemaker found to 
his coſt, that people without proper 
have a direct ae e — ond 
lic confuſion, and in the conſequent di- 
viſion of that property of which they are 
deſtitute. Admit that there is an unequal 
diſtribution of the gifts of fortune, and 
that ſome are ill provided, ſtill it is better 
that ſome ſhould be unhappy than that 
none ſhould be happy, which would be 
the lot of mankind in a general ſtate of 
Equality. 


According to the admirers of Rouſſeau, 
and the advocates for anarchy, under the 
pretext of the equal Rights of Men, he 
ho drove the firſt ſtake, and planted the 
firſt hedge, inſtead of being a benefactor 
to poſterity, deſerved the execration of 
mankind. Is it now meant to throw down 
incloſures, and to make every thing com- 
mon? But without going thoſe lengths, 
the plough will not be put into the 
ground, unleſs under the protection of 
the law: — “ He who ſows, is ſure to 
r b 15 
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To prevent accumulations of property, 
the Levellers of France have interfered in 
intails and wills. Deprive a man of the 
power of diſpoſing of his property, his 
mind will turn to indolence or diſſipation; 

not to œconomy or improvement. A 
man is induſtrious, not ſo much that he 
may enjoy, as that he may ſurvive in his 
poſterity: but that cannot be done other- 
wiſe than by makinz maſſes, and heaping 
them on ſingle heads. Do the French Level- 
lers really believe that the title of Citizen, 
with a limited income, is all that an am- 
bitious or avaritious man will ever wiſh to 
attain? As well may he preach to a Brah- 
min to throw down the ſeparation of caſts, 
and by way of comfort, aſſure him that 
the new appellation of Brother Citizen 1s 
the epithet he ſhould prefer, as a member 
of the grand community of human beings. 
The Brahmin will continue to maintain 
that it was the diſpenſation of God's Pro- 
vidence that a part ſhould take the lead, 
and think for the reſt; a part fight, a part 
till the ground, a part be em Mas þ in 
handicraft trades. He will 344. that the 
thinking caſt came out of the head of 
Brahma, the two other caſts from his hands, 
the ſervile one ſprung from his feet. 


It is put in hand- bills, Have you not legs 
and arms? by way of ſtirring up the po- 
pulace 
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pulace fo the uſe of them. Whenever a 
better ſort of people are diſpoſed to uſe 
theſe words, and to argue for the com- 
plete levelling ſyſtem, they ſhould recall 
to their remembrance the fable of the 
members conſpiring againſt the head.— 
The propoſal of the legs, for inſtance, was, 
that the head ſhould take its turn to carry 
the body. An apologue of this ſort hap- 
pily applied, brought back to their duty 


the Roman people after a ſeceſſion; for 


the Roman people, at that time, had com- 
mon ſenſe. The Apoſtle“ has likewiſe 
applied the figure of the human body 
having many members to the Church of 
Chriſt, © that there ſhould be no ſchiſm 
in the body, but that the members ſhould 
* have the ſame care one of the other. 
The eye cannot ſay unto the hand, 1 
* have no need of thee, nor again, the 
„head to the feet, I have no need of 
* thee.” The Apoſtle, we know, was a 
friend to order and decency; to obedi- 
_ ence to the Civil Magiſtrate: in this he 
tollowed the example of Chriſt himſelf, 
who directed his Diſciples © to give unto 
** Cxfar the things that are Czfar's, and 
** unto God the things which are God's.” 


To ſuch prepoſterous lengths have the 
French Levellers proceeded, that it is for- 


* @orinth. ch. xii. 


Mn. bidden 


« . , . b 
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bidden to have ſervants. No man is to 
wear a livery: he is not to appear behind 
a coach. The coachman is to be called 


the aid on the box; the cook the a/ in the 


kitchen. In all probability, theſe aids will 
claim more than was bargained for by 


thoſe who admitted them into their houſes, 
and eit will be well if they do not infill, 


under the notion of perfect Equality, that 
the maſters and miſtreſſes take their turn 
in the menial offices of the family. 


Could the Levellers ſucceed in Eng- 
land, as they have in France, to deſtroy 
family diſtinctions, we may depend upon 
it that ſuch Equality can only laſt for a 
time, and that either the old families will 
be reſtored, or new ones uſurp their 
places. 


The Republic of Florence once tried a 
Gmlar experiment, as is recorded by Ma- 
chiavel, and in a manner which ſhews he 
was a friend to Republican Liberty well 
underſtood. After a dreadful civil com- 
motion, the nobles were expelled, and 
were obliged to purchaſe their re- admiſ- 
hon to the privileges of citizens, by lay- 
ing down their armorial bearings, their 
family names, and entering themſelves 
among ſome of the trading companies; 


but this violent meaſure did not inſure 


peace 
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peace to that diſtracted Republic. The 
nobles, who ſubmitted to this degradation, 
were ſtill conſidered as a diſtinèt body of 
men; they were called Nobili pofolini. The 
old factions were kept up, and new ones 
aroſe between the rich and poor plebeians; 
between the companies of merchants and 
thoſe of mechanics, called Arti Maggiori, 
and Arti Minori; till the Republic, wearied 
out by inceſſant diſcord, ſunk under the 
power of the Medici family, who firſt paved 
their way to grandeur, by courting the 
Arti Minori, or companies of inferior tradeſ- 
men. It will be no unprofitable ſpecula- 
tion to compare the third and fourth books 
of Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence“ with 

| Briſlot's 


The enmities between the nobles and the people of 
Rome were decided for a long time by ſpeeches, in Flo- 
rence by arms; in Rome, they were generally termi- 
nated by ſome new law, in Florence, bv exile and death. 

Theſe different effects proceeded from the different 
ends propoſed by the Roman and the Florentine people. 
The people of Rome deſired to enjoy high offices and 
honours jointly with the nobles, not to deſtroy thoſe ho- 
nours. The people of Florence ſtruggled to enjoy them 
alone, and to exclude the nobles from any ſhare in the 
Government —The wiſh of the Roman people was rea- 
ſonable; on the other hand, the deſire of the Florentine 
people was injurious and unjuſt, which made the nubility 
ſtand ſtoutly in their defence, and occaſioned the death 
and baniſnment of many citizens. | 

What Mr. Crey, Mr. Lambton, and Mr, Whit- 
bread, are to get by. venturing into the nem State 
Lottery of chances, 1 am at a loſs to imagine. Th-le 
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Briſſots Preface, where he complains that 
merchants and bankers conſider mechanics 
as their inferiors, in order to point out 
that ſimilar paſſions operate alike in diſtant 
ages. 1 


The conſequence of all civil wars is, 
that new men and new families ſucceed to 
fill the places of thoſe who have been 


ſwept away; though, in theſe ſtruggles, 


every upſtart does not ſucceed to perpe- 
tuate his race *, A long liſt of names might 
be inſerted, not much to the honour of 
this natural kind of nobility of men, who, 
from low and mechanical ſtations, have 
ariſen to ſudden power by the force of 
their original genius, or by fortunate cir- 
cumſtances, and have groſsly abuſed their 
talents, and that tranſient power, to which 
they were elevated. Cleon, the Leather- 
ſeller at Athens; Agathocles, the Potter of 
Syracuſe; the Tribune Saturnius; the 
Conſul Marius in Ancient Rome; Rienz1, 
the Attorney in Modern Rome; Maſini- 
ello, the Fiſherman of Naples; Wat, the 


who have much to loſe, ſhould be cautious to ſit down to 
play with needy g«meſters; for ſhould they be untor- 


tunate, and the odds are againſt them, theſe companions 


of the gaming table may riſe with acquiring half their 


fortitnes ; nor would the loſers deſerve the ſmalleſt com- 
miſeration, could the miſchief be confined to themſelves. 
* Sketch of the French Revolution 1 


Tyler; 
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Tyler; Jack Cade, the Blackſmith; and 
Tom Paine, the ap aber, a Member of 
the National Conventioh, not to ſpeak of 
his colleagues, 7he flowers of the Facobin 
Club, who have been imbruing their hands 
in the blood of the beſt families in France, 
and have conſummated their cruelty in 
taking ny the life of the much-injured 
King; are ſtriking examples of the ſudden 
riſes, and as ſudden falls: and yet theſe 
make but a ſmall part of thoſe tyrannical 
nobles by nature, under whoſe govern- 
ment, whether it laſted ten days, or twen- 
ty years, no ſenſible Enghiſhman would 

wiſh to live. | 


Before an Engliſhman lends his aſſiſtance 
to a popular leader, orenrolls his name in a 
{actious club, inſtead of Paine's Rights of 
Man, I recommend him to peruſe Thucy- 
dides with attention, particularly the 
Troubles of Corcyra, in his Third Book. 
—The maſlacre was more extenſive, but 
in Other reſpects not unlike the maſlacre of 
Avignon. The murderers there were not 
excepted from the general amneſty, be- 
cauſe their crimes, it was pretended, were 
occaſioned: by the enormities of Ariſto- 
cracy, The nobles and the common peo- 
ple of Corcyra having been long at va- 
riance, the diſpute was at length termi- 
nated by the maſlacre of the noble _ 

1 ies. 
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lies. The Athenians rejoiced, becauſe it 
obliged Corcyra to ſeek their alliance. But 
the profound hiſtorian ſaw, in the cruelty 
with which this ſedition was conducted, 
the primary cauſes of all the crimes, and 
all the misfortunes, which irreparably 
flained the Grecian name. He plainly 
ſhews, how no treaty could reconcile the 
factious, no oaths hold them in awe. Men 
were induced to attempt crimes, which 
furpaſled what had been heard of, ſome- 
times contriving new ſtratagems, ſome- 
times unheard-of modes of revenge. It 
was. praiſe-worthy to foreſtall the evil 
which another intended. Men were aſham- 
ed of innocence, and took delight in blood. 
When future hiſtorians ſhall recite the 
maſſacres of France, and the extenuations, 
even juſtifications of theſe murders in the 
National Aſſembly, and in public prints, 
poſterity will find, that the Corcyræan 
people were far exceeded in cruelty and 
wickedneſs by France, where a whole 
people have thrown aſide the milk of hu- 
man kindneſs, and, like their tulers, de- 
light in perſecution and torments. When 
our children ſhall read the proceedings of 
the Convention, and contemplate the ch- 
max of atrocity to which it has arrived, 
they will be juſtified in pronouncing that 
the majority of the pretended philoſo- 
| phers, 
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phers, who now decide on the fate of 
France, and would overturn the eſtabliſhed 
Governments of Europe, inſtead of be- 
lie ving in a Supreme Being, the rewarder 
of ations, of mercy and juſtice, looked 
up to one whole power to do miſchief is 
infinite, and who will fully recompenſe 
thoſe votaries who commut the. greateſt 
enormities.— What notion they entertain 
of the mock deity, the tutelary divinity 
of France, by which they have ſworn ſince 
the execution of the King, remains to be 
explained. 


Citizen Paine, who is a bad Engliſh- 
man, makes a good Frenchman, in not 


approving deeds of blood“. He told the. 
| Con- 


Something there was which ſtopped up the acceſs 
and paſſage to remorſe.” When we conſider the pro- 
ccedings of the Convention on the King's Trial, that 
his accuſers were judges; that he was condemned not 
only in violation of the political Jaw of the land, but in 
violation of the civil code, which in caſes of life and 
death requires the culprit to be found guilty by two thirds 
ot the Jury; when we hear of the frivolous charges, the 
{uppreſſion of evidence, the denial of appeal, the chi- 
canery of judges, the refuſal of a reſpite of only three 
days, requeſted by the King to make his peace with his 
Maker;. when we contemplate on the manner of his 
execution in the moſt public place of the city; the ſa- 
vageneſs of the Commander in preventing the King from 
declaring his innocence to the people; the brutality of 7 
the Convention, in not allowing his remains to be de- 


cently interred ; we are warranted to ſay, that fo much 
EO | mockery 


| 
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Convention, that the execution of the late 
King would give extreme ſorrow to the 
Americans, who conhdered him as their 
benefactor: and demanded that Lewis and 
his family ſhould be baniſhed to the Ame- 


rican States.—The Convention likewiſe 
refuſed to liſten to any propoſal reſpecting 


Lewis from the Spaniſh Miniſter, though 


accompanied with the offer of mediating 
with the Belligerent Powers, and which 
refuſal 1s a direct refutation of what was 
urged by Mr. Fox of the utility of ſend- 
ing a Miniſter from England to treat with 
the Uſurpers. Now, as men are ſeldom 
cruel without a motive, it 1s beheved that 


the King's death was bargained for in a 


compromiſe between two leading parties, 
and a Prince as flagitious as Cæſar Borgia. 
His vote and influence could eaſily have 
ſaved the King, who was condemned only 
by a majority of five, To him, therefore, 
may be applied the words of Macbeth :— 


333 „J have no ſpur 
To prick the ſides of my intent, but only 


mockery of juſlice, and refinement of cruelty, can be 
compared with nothing but a trial of the Inquiſition in 
the very worſt times of that deteſtable tribunal, and that 
the execution reſembled an Auto de Fe at Liſbon. I re- 
commend to my readers to peruſe the ſoliloquy of 
Macbeth for the character of Duncan, as applicable to 
the late cataſtrophe. The repentance of his kinſman, 
though flow, is ſure. 4; | 


16 Vaulting 
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* Vaulting ambition, which o'er-leaps itſelf, 
And falls on th' other. 1 

©« Treaſon has done its worſt; nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
Malice domeſtic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further!“ 


It is for Britons to conſider, whether 
after ſuch fatal examples, they will delibe- 
rately excite animoſities, which mult ter- 
minate in the ruin of their country; if 
not, in deluging it with blood. It is ſurely 
phrenzy in thoſe who have property, to 
Join miſcreants and ruffians, who aim, 
under the cry of Equality, at the deſtruc- 
tion of all property. They will find to their 
coſt, that when law ſhall ceaſe, and govern- 
ment {hall be no longer able to defend our 
rights, ſhall give way to anarchy, political 
fanatics will ſhew themſelves more de- 
ſtructive than religious ones. Arts and 
learning had nearly been extinguiſhed by 
the barbarian ſwarms, but they run as great 
riſks from a rabble, as ignorant, as cruel, 
and more enthuſiaſtic. All documents re- 
lating to deſcent have been burned by 
order of the Convention: ſimilar to this 
folly, was a propoſition in one of the Par- 
liaments ſummoned by Cromwell, that the 
Records in the Tower ſhould be deſtroy- 

ed, in order that the memory of things paſt 
ſhould be effaced, and that the whole 
ſyſtem of life ſhould begin from a new 
; N " ES. 
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era. —What the mob in France might ſpare, 
their legiſlators ſeem diſpoſed to lay waſte. 
Cathedrals and Churches will fall into 
ruins, when the Religious Eſtabliſhment, 
by which they. are fl ported, ſhall be 
aboliſhed. The Miniſter of the Home 
Department has propoſed, that the houſes 
of Emigrants ſhall be demoliſhed, before. 
the demeſnes ſhall be put to fale—Palaces, 
the dreaded dens of tyrants, will be either 
levelled with the ground, or be converted 
into alms-houſes, The gardens of Ver- 
failles will become a ſwamp; the foun- 
tains will be deſtroyed, the plantations cut 
down; not a veſtige will be left of Royal 
magnificence or Ariſtocratic ſplendour, 
throughout the kingdom; unleſs we ſup- 

poſe, that greater havock bei 5 made of 
the public money by needy Adventurers, 
(the. preſent: Generals and Contractors), 
than by the harpies of the Ariſtocracy, 
their deſcendants will occupy the Hotels 
and Chateaux of the ancient nobility. But 
for new accumulations, the graſs would 
grow in the ſtrects of Paris. 


There is nothing ſo clear to the intelli- 
gent traveller as, tliat the power of France, 
notwithſtanding its preſent brilliant ſuc- 
ceſſes, is retrograde: and, inſtead of 
coupling, as we uſed to do, ſlavery and 
wooden ſhoes, we ſhall ſce Equality and 
; NO 
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no ſhoes at all, unleſs the Society for Con: 
ſtitutional Knowledge take compaſſion 
upon them, and ſend them a weekly ſuP- 

y*. Manufactures, Commerce, and 
Agriculture, are rapidly declining, the two 

former cannot flounſh, but by large capi- 
| tals. As to the latter, it was always ma- 

naged in fo prepoſterous a way, 98 not to 
furniſh a ſufficiency to feed themſelves ; 
nor is the bad ſyſtem of Agriculture likely 
to mend, whilſt the mob plunder, or aſ- 
ſemble to fix the price of Corn; whilſt the 
rulers of the Nation in their new Science 
of Government load the land with taxes; 
encourage {mall farms, divide land ed pro- 
perty in infinitum, prohibit the incloſures 
of commons, and puniſh all ſpeculators 
and hoarders of the neceſſaries of life. 


The great diviſion of property, Ive are | 


aſſured; has already nurſed up a popula: 
tion, which France cannot feed: They 
have four or five milliofis more thatt they 
can fupply, and hat redundency of popu- 
lation is to be increaſed by all poſſible 
means, under # government, in which 
the wifhes of the people are to be grati- 
_ fied. The Aﬀembly having declared, that 
the poor have a right to pecuniary afhſt- 
ane from the State; fifty millions will be 


# Young's Tour. 
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the fore- runner of one hundred, and onc 
hundred the parent of increaſing miſery. 
Without large farms, flocks of ſheep can- 
not be maintained; and, without ſheep, 
the land will not be improved. The crops 
which ſupport cattle and ſheep, are of an 
ameliorating nature; thoſe which yield 
bread, are exhauſting. Difficult it is to 
find bread- corn for a populous nation, but 
they ſhould be informed, that with regard 
to the furniſhing of butchers meat to the 
lower 1anks, it is abſolutely impoſſible. 
The benevolent wiſh of Henry the Fourth, 
that he hoped to ſee the day when every 
ſubject might have a fowl for his Sundays 
dinner, muſt not be taken in the literal 
ſenſe. ts 


Several millions of livres have been im- 
preſſed to the Miniſter of the Home De- 
partment, to purchaſe grain in foreign 
countries. The ſame operation was at- 
tempted by M. Necker, and which coſt 
the nation near two millions ſterling. It 
is a well known fact, that when the Corn 
Trade is left to private adventurers, the 
markets are ſupplied at ſuch a price, as 
they can afford, and that whenever the 
public Treaſury is opened to ſacrifice 
great ſums in the project of buying dear 
and ſelling cheap; Corn-fattors, an uſeful 

| ſet 
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| ſet of men, retire from a buſineſs ſur- 
rounded with perils, and leave to the Mi- 
niſter the arduous, if not impracticable 
talk of ſupplying the nation with its daily 
bread. Beſides this interference in the 
Corn Trade, the Convention has paſſed a 
decree to inflict ſevere puniſhments on 
Farmers and Corn-merchants who do not 
render exact accounts of what grain the 
have in ſtore. By intimidation the Al- 
ſembly may produce a glut at market for 
a little time, but that forced ſuperabun- 
dance will be followed by a proportion- 
able ſcarcity, and having once begun to 
iſſue money to purchaſe Corn, and driven 
| ſpeculators from the trade, (which M. 
Roland acknowledges has been the caſe) 
they muſt go on unti! the next harveſt, 
8 which time they will involve the 
State in a loſs, (on account of the dif- 
ference of exchange and the immenſe 
quantity to be bought) far exceeding what 
M. Necker incurred. The prices of grain 
both at home and abroad, immediately 
riſe on the paſſing of ſuch votes; but that 
is not the only inconvenience; by ſuch 
grants, the country is taxed, that their 
ſovereigns, the Sans Culottes of the Ca- 
pital may have food at a cheap a” = 
| 1 it 


* Mr, Young in his Tour (p. 411.) found the avarage 
Price of Proviſion as dear in France as in England, whilſt 
| the 
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With ſo much greedineſs do theſe Sans 
Culottes ſwallod the moſt improbable tales 
of their leaders, that one of the articles 
againſt the unhappy and much injured 
King, was, that he was concerned in a 
monopoly of grain, ſugar, and tobacco; 
and whenever the ſcarcity of the former 
article has been mentioned in the Con- 
vention, immediate alluſion has been made 
to the untortunate Priſoner 1n the Temple. 
Since his Execution, the next victim of 
popular vengeance will be the Miniſter of 
the Home Department, whoſe name has 
already been expunged from the Jacobin 
Club. His only chance to eſcape was to 
reſign. 


I have dwelt the longer on this point 
on account of the expected dearnels, m 
England, ariſing from the bad harveſt of 
laſt year. The perſons whoſe hardſhips 
are molt to be deplored on ſuch occaſions 
are thoſe concerned in huſbandry, and 
there is no doubt they will merit the pe- 
culiar attention of the Gentry, Yeomanry, 
and Farmers. 


As for the Manufacturers, it has often 
been obſerved, that moſt work is done 


the avarage Price of Labour was 76 per cent. lower: 
Since this eſtimate was made, the difference has been 
greatly to the diſadvantage of the former kingdem. 
when 


Cl 


when wheat is deareſt. They di{lpate 
| leſs of their earnings at dram-ſhops and 
ale-houſes. . 
Such a demand has been made of our 
manufactures of late, that the workmen 
elated with their extraordinary gains have 
devoted too much of their time to idle- 
neſs, and to the reading of inflammatory 
writings, in which extreme Equality is re- 
commended to them. An Agragrian law 
is propoſed to them as a theme for diſcuſ- 
ſion. Could ſuch a diviſion of p 
take place, it muſt be obvious that By the 
acquiſitions and ſavings of the induſtrious, 
an inequality of conditions would re com- 
mence, and unleſs the diſtribution. were 
renewed every twenty years, thoſe who 
had obtained their three or four acres a 
head would be found comparatively deſ- 
titute. I might venture to add, that could 
ſuch a minute diviſion be made, the Hul- 
bandman would not obtain ſo much profit 
out of the produce of his crops, to ſupport 
his family, as he does now from the price 
of his daily labours. 


The notion of every man having his 
proportion of the ſoil and none to domi- 
neer over him as a landlord, would indeed 
make us ſo far equal that we ſhould all 
degenerate into brutes: We ſhould be- 

come, 
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come, in Dr. Johnſon's words, Lord Mon- 
boddo's nation; Our tails would grow.” 
The fact is, that all would be loſers, when 
reduced to plant their own cabbages and 
make their own cloaths. Their time ſo 
employed, there could be no intellectual 
improvement. The progreſs of intellec- 
tual improvement is extremely ſlow, and 
is produced by leiſure. This leiſure ariſes 
from ſome working, whilſt others think. 


Addreſſing myſelf to the inhabitants of 
Europe, and of this Iſland in particular, I 
contend, that in equalizing property you 
renounce the bleſſings of poliſhed ſociety, 
and the comforts of ſober induſtry. Theſe 
extinguiſhed, reſt contented with wretched 
huts, with coarſe food, with undyed 
{kins for garments; with miſery as your 
only ſecurity, and with death, as your 
only releaſe from diſtemper. The lights 
of reaſon and revelation being quenched, 

our children would roam as free as the 

alts of the foreſt, and would ſoon be- 
come as ſavage. Fe: 


* To eſtimate his relative ſituation, a 
pauper is to compare himſelf with the beaſt 
of the foreſt, as well as with the Squire 
of the pariſh ; and he will find that his in- 


Dr. Johnſon, 
| fenority 
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feriority in civil ſociety to the latter is 
infinitely ſmall, when compared to his 
advantages over animal nature. In ſhort, 
he is an immenſe gainer by the ſocial con- 
tract. | 


This he would ſoon find, ſuppoſing he 
and the ſquire were tranſported, and put 
down in ſome uncultivated Iſland in the 
South Sea, or in the back parts of North 
America, to contend with the wild beaſts 
for their daily food, and to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in the night time, or from an im- 
pending ſtorm in a hollow tree, or in a 
cavern of the mountain. The conſcioul- 
neſs of perfect freedom, and the barren 
enjoyment of unappropriated waſte, would 
be as little compenſation to the European 
Pauper, as to the Gentleman, and they 
would be compelled to enter into a com- 
por for their mutual aſſiſtance and de- 
| tence ; and he who had moſt underſtand- 


ing, would naturally take the lead, and 
direct the other for his good. 


Daniel de Foe, in his uſeful and enter- 
taining Novel, very properly made Ro- 
binſon-Cruſoe to command, and Friday to 
bey. 241110 

On the contrary, the union which took 
place between the officers and the ow 
| K O 
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of the Bounty, was of ſhort continuance; 
and though it was referred by CuRISTIAN 
to the Pirates, to decide by a majority of 
voices, yet diſſention aroſe from want of 
that ſubordination to which they had been 
accuſtomed, and the ſociety was diſſolved. 
Whilſt it laſted, they obtained a precarious 
ſubſiſtance either bo fraud, or violence, 
and may be {aid to have never enjoyed a 
ſingle moment of eaſe, much leſs of happi- 
nels. Should ſome of the Convicts to 
Botany Bay ſeparate from the reſt, and 
even find a ſpot more favoured by Nature, 
they would ſoon be deſtroyed by their 
own diſagreements. Now I mention 
Tranſports, it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that it is 1dleneſs which leads to 
vice, and vice to the commiſſion of crimes, 
and that few are reduced to poverty in 
England, but eh a : the law 
having provided for the maintenance of 
the deſerving poor *, no man need beg or 
ſteal. N 

Rouſſeau 


* The Poor divide in the rates which are aſſeſſed for 
their uſe, above a ninth part of the landed property of 
England and Wales. An equal diviſion of (ts. would 
be therefore to theſe Paupers a misfortune ; they would 
poſſeſs tar leſs, than by the Laws of the Land they are at 
preſent intitled to; but were it otherwiſe, as not above 
one in forty 1s obliged to go to the Pariſh Officers for al- 
ſiſtance, it is not reaſonable, that the remaining thirty- 
nine who ſupport them, ſhould be deprived of _ com- 
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Rouſſeau has very truly ſaid, that 10 en- 
rich ane man, many muſt be impoveriſhed, fo 
that the number of relative poor will always 
exceed the rich; but it is likewiſe to be 
remarked, that to build a great man's 
palace, much more a city, numbers of in- 
duſtrious workmen are employed, and 
they and their families are rendered hap- 
py. They would be leſs happy, if the 
amount of their wages were given them 
for doing nothing. The low citizens of 
Rome, who had bread allowed them out 
of the common ſtock, and had entertain 
ments gratis, were in a leſs envable ſitua- 
tion than the loweſt inhabitants of a mo- 
dern commercaal city, 


forts. —The rich, indeed, might be deprived of ſome ſu- 
perfluities, but the poor would not be provided with ne- 
ceſſaries. He who labours, mult labour ſtill. The only 
difference would be, that to procure ſubſiſtence, his labour 
would be more inceſſant and lefs productive, than in a 
Nate of unequal diſtribution. The common people of 
England may be relied on more than the labourers of 
other countries, from a fund of good ſenſe and good hu- 
mour, (an inftance of which may be produced) ;—A 
man, who could neither read nor write, preſented himſelf 
to the Committee of Aſſociation at Bath, and defired the 
Chairman to ſubſcribe his name: From ſuch marks of 
ignorance he was interrogated, whether he knew the oc- 
caſion of the Meeting: his anſwer was, he did, he caine, 
he ſaid, to unite with. others in ſupport of the Conſtitu- 
tion; he added, that he came to defend his property, for, 
having acquired ſome by hard labour, he did not mean 
that thoſe who had never done a day's work in their 
lives, ſhould wreſt it from him. | | 
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In ſuch places, not only learning, but 
good cloaths and other external advantages 


make the owners much more reſpected, 


as 3 of their induſtry or their ſkill, 
and of the general diſapprobation of diſſi- 
pation and idleneſs. We have no win- 
dows in our breaſt, by which the work- 
ings and qualities of the heart may be ſeen: 
But every man has a coat upon his back, 


and when we lee it in rags, we are un- 


avoidably led to ſuppoſe that idleneſs has 
been partly, if not altogether the occa- 
ſion. Now becauſe an innocent man is 
ſometimes involved in this cenſure, 1s 1t 
neceſſary that all ſhould put on a tattered 
rment ? All hve like Diogenes in tubs, - 
and exultingly cry, Behold all the goods 
I have, omnia mea mecum porto. Yet 
ſuch is the ſtrange appearance of Paris, 
that people of property are under the ne- 
ceſſity of diſguiſing themſelves in bad 
cloathing to avoid inſult, 


Io unite the importance of property 
with the indifference of equality is not in 
nature: without ſelfiſhneſs there would 
be no motive to action. Equality excludes. 
diſtinction. Take away diſtinction, pro- 
perty loſes its object, and with that 1ts ex- 


iſtence, 


* Webb. 
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But the objection to property, ſay the 
levellers, 18 zhe power which 1t gives; that 
it commands ſervices, and creates depen- 
dance. T8 


Here an account of the profit and loſs 
ſhall be drawn out, to ſhew the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of wealth. 


Riches do Harm; On the other ſide, put 
that private vices are 
frequently public bene- 
fits, by the encourage- 
ment which luxury 


gives to induſtry. 


They do Good; But in doing good, they 
confer favors and pro- 
cure influence. 


In the firſt caſe to prevent the acciden- 
tal abuſes of luxury, is it adviſeable to 
paſs ſumptuary laws to limit conſumption? 

though in ſmall republic ks it is practiſed to 
reduce folks to an apparent equality, yet 
when attempted at Rome it never ſuc- 
ceeded. Let Kings and Miniſters look 
* well after the public expence, they may 
* fately truſt private people with theirs.” 
In the laſt caſe to prevent influence, and 


Adam Smith. 


power 
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power which follows influence, would you 
go the length, to declare by law that no 
man {ſhould do an action of mumficence 
without leave of the Magiſtrate ? There 


is no alternative; you mult either prohi- 


bit the uſe of the precious metals, like the 
Spartans, or leave them to their natural 


operation, and as water to find their own 
level. An attempt to raiſe banks to pen 
them up, whullt their currency is allowed, 


would be as nonſenſical and ineffectual as 
to try to ſtop the tide with a bull-ruſh. 
That is not all---The pooreſt nations are 

not the molt virtuous. This I will main- 


tain in ſpite of Jean Jaques' eloquence and 


ſophiſtry. The iſlands viſited by our cir- 
cumnavigators exhibit the directly con- 
trary fact: The Arab Shepherds, with 
their milk and dates, are not a nation of 
worthies: we know that like their bre- 
thren of Algiers, they are robbers and 
banditti. 185 


So long as there is a reciprocity of in- 
tereſt the inequality of ſituation is little 
felt, and from the higheſt to the loweſt of 
the community there is a gradation, which 
ſoftens the fall, and inſtead of the abrupt- 
neſs of a precipice, produces the effect of 
a gentle a and eaſy deſcent. There 1s no 
country where there 1s greater inequality 
from riches and honours than in China, 

but 
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but there is no country where the lower 
orders have greater manners. Should two 
1 joſtle, they would put down their 

urdens, to make low bows and mutual 
excuſes. 10 


Lord Bacon conſidered the want of an 
hereditary nobility, (what he called pes), 
among the Turks, as a proof, that they are 
barbarians. Could you introduce a mid- 
dle order between the Grand Signor, and 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
deſpotiſm, as in the arbitrary Govern- 
ments of Europe, would be mitigated. As 
it exiſts at preſent, nobody who approaches 
the throne, has an intereſt or inclination 
to protect innocence, and encourage merit. 
Yet with all theſe diſadvantages, it is ſafer 
to live in modern Turkey, than under the 
preſent Democracy of France, whoſe ſuſ- 
picion is more awake, and in action more 
revengeful. on 


The deſpotiſm of mobs reſembles in 
ſome reſpects the deſpotiſm of the Porte. 
To get at the fruit, they proceed with 
equal violence and indiſcretion to cut 
down the tree. 


After this manner there is no doubt, 
that if the Pore were the moſt numerous 
ſhould reaſon, we will be poor no longer, 
1 : | 5 > we 
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we will make the rich take their turn, that 
they could do it as eaſily and effectually 
as in France. Luckily the more numerous 
men are, the more difficult it is for them to 
combine and agree to one thing, and ſo 
they are governed. The common ſoldiers 
and ſailors being the moſt numerous may 
turn away their officers; an army may 
cut to pieces their 8 Much pains 
have been taken to ſtir up the privates of 
our marching regiments to mutiny: for 
which execrable purpoſe, * inflammatory 
papers have been publiſhed and given 
away to miſrepreſent their ſituation, and 


+ A Pamphlet has been circulated, and I am told given 
away, entitled The Soldiers Friend,” compoſed in ſuch 
a ſtyle of invective and aggravation, that one is led to 
ſuſpect, that irriiation rather than redreſs, was the inten- 
tion of the work. The Author, or he who furniſhed ma- 
terials, is ſuppoſed to have been the Serjeant Major, who 
drought charges againſt a Captain, Adjutant, and Pay- 
maſter of a Marching Regiment. 

In conſequence of this accuſation a Court Martial was 
appointed, but the accuſer abſconded before the day of 
meeting. He had ſummoned forty- ſeven private ſol- 
ciers, as witneſſes; theſe, being ſworn by the Judge 
Advocate, and after hearing the charges read, being in- 
terrogated whether they had any thing to offer in ſup- 
port of them, anſwered /cuerally they had not. The 
ſentence of the Court approved by the King, was, that 
the accuſation was malicious. It has been ſuppoſed that 
money was given to this Sergeant-Major to incite the 


army to mutiny. He had been an Attorney's clerk, 


therefore was a fit inſtrument of c/;cane, Falſtaff was too 
wile to take ſuch men into his Corps. 


ta 


| ( $1 ) | 
to induce them to obtain redreſs by their 
mufkets. 


Deſtroy the diſcipline of the army, and 
it will become extremely dangerous. 
Subordination is neceſſary through all the 
ranks of which the community is com- 
poſed. In fact, an army may as well con- 
iſt of ſolders without officers and of offi- 
cers without ſolders, as a ſtate, eſpecially 
one which is of great extent, of n com- 
munality without a gentry, or a gentry 
without a communality. In the primitive 
church, © were they all apoſtles, all pro- 
phets, all teachers?“ | 


+ © It is true that ſome privileges are an- 
* nexed to birth. The Judges and other 
« Magiſtrates have ſome annexed to their 
* office, and profeſſional men have ſome 
* annexed to their profeſſions, but theſe 
privileges are neither injurious to the li- 
0 thr or property of other men. And 
„you might as reaſonably contend that 
the bramble ought to be equal to the 
„ oak, the lamb to the hon, as that no 
« diſtinctions ſhould take place between 
* the members of the ſame fociety.” 


* Harrington. 
+ Biſhop of Landaff's Sermon. 
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If the gentry muſt be exterminated, 
wholeſale dealers and merchants, ſtigma- 
tized as monopoliſts and engroſſers, muſt 
be reduced to the level of retailers. Such 
aſpiring men are incompatible in a repub- 
lic of equality; for commerce begets riches, 
and riches pride—a difhculty occurs, to 
decide on the diſpoſal of their ſhipping. 
Now, I know of no method to equalize 
this property, but to enact that no man 
ſhould poſſeſs more than a fiſhing ſmack, 
and that the merchantmen ſhould be 
broken up, and the timbers divided in 
equal ſhares either for fuel, or to erect 
cottages on commons. 


From the deſtruction of rank, the tran- 
ſition is eaſy to the demolition of property. 
Thoſe who are for equalization will in— 
veigh againit what they will call the unjuſt 
means by which property has moſt com- 
monly been acquired. Ihe levellers have 
only to ſay, it mult be unjuſt to keep that 
which was unjuſtly gotten, and then they 
are to inſiſt on the bad ule that many 
people make of their property, and on the 
much better uſe that others may make of 
1t. Moreover the robbery may be de- 
fended as a laudable practice from what 

the Iſraelites did to their hard taſk-maſters, 
whom they deſpoiled. Let them urge 
that it is not done for ſelhiſh motives, but 

on 


463 


on public grounds, and that if they ſuſ- 
pect, even on {light evidence, that the 
poſſeſſor is a fecret enemy to the new order 
of things, it is no more than prudence to 
deprive him of the means of overturning 
it. And © ce qu'ſt bon a prendre eſt bon 
a garder.” 40; 


Another argument for the deſtruction 
of property, is the little which is neceſſary 
to ſupport nature. This was fixed by Sir 
William Petty at three pounds a year. As 
times are altered, let us call it ſix; or, if 
2 pleaſe, ten. This ſum will fill your 

elly, ſhelter you from the weather, and 
even get you a laſting coat, provided it be 
made of good bulls hide. All beyond 
this is artificial, and is deſired only to 
amaſs it in coffers, or if uſed, to obtain a 
greater degree of reſpect from our fellow- 
creatures. Perhaps they who have a large 
fortune may not be {o happy as they who 
have a ſmall one. Eaſe ſuch of their ſuper- 
fluity for the good of their ſouls, as you 
would evacuate them after repletion, for 
the good of their bodies. Tell them that 
money is in itſelf of no uſe, for its only 
uſe is to part with it. Comfort them that 
they will ſleep better for leſſening their 
anxiety, and that you mean to make them 
another viſit to inquire after their health, 
and to ſee whether they have not ſtill to 
| L. 1 ſpare ; 
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comparative, and by what ſhould be al- 
ſigned them, they would yet be wealthy, 
fince their riches would exceed thoſe of 
the greater number of their follow-citizens. 


Arguments will not be wanted 1n the 
new order of things in favour of /arceny. 
It will be familiarly faid, every man ſteals 
in his own way. A man who takesa bribe 
is a thief, and he who gives it is the pur- 
chaſer of ſtolen goods knowing them to be 
ſtolen. Exorbitant fees are robberies. A 
man who over-reaches another in a bar- 

ain is a vile thief; even the Pope is a 
windler and his diſpenſations knaviſh 
tricks. Merchandize is a perpetual ſtrug- 
gle of deception, and the qualification of 
a retailer is roguiſhneſs. Mercury was 
conſidered by the Ancients, both as the 
god of robbers and the deity, who pre- 

ded over commerce, Piracy was an ho- 
nourable diſtinction among them, as pri- 
vateering is licenſed by us. Our Norman 
anceſtors were freebooters. The Spartan 
policy, fo much admired, taught their 
children to be dexterous in picking pockets. 
Improvement in modern juriſprudence has 
been to puniſh little rogues, and to con- 
wore loop - holes for rich men to eſcape. 


ſpare; remind them that niches are merely 
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The higher we aſcend in antiquity, the 
more we ſhall find that plunder and ra- 
pine were licenſed. A Hebrew word ſig- 
niſies both food and ſighting; another 
term expreſſed food and plunder; and a 
great variety of 1 in the Greek, 
denoting good and better, figmhed ori- 
ginally ſtrong and valiant. APE TH yar- 
tue, is derived from A PHZ, God of War, 


All ancient people indulged themſelves 
in committing ravages. The French have 
virtually revived this term, for they have 
declared immortal war againſt all man- 
kind who will not ſubmit to them, and 
accept Fraternity on condition of thinking 
as they do. They are much more into- 
lerant than Muffulmen, for Mahomet and 
his ſucceſſors allowed nations to preſerve 
their eftabliſnments on payment of a tri- 
bute. Moldavia and Wallachia are not 
treated with ſo much rigour by the 
Turkiſh Defpot, as the Netherlands are 
by the pretended Fratermit y af the French 
Convention. The Executive Coumcil have 
aſſerted, in their anſwer to Lord Gren- 
ville, that the Fremch Republit us only to 
Keep poſſciinm of theke Provinces during 
the preſent War, or zul their Libertzes can 
be fecaned. But it is to be remarked, that 
by Liberty they mean their own Conſti- 
tution, the Soverergnty of the Rabble, and 


which, 
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which, by a Decree, they have directed 
their Generals to force on the inhabitants 
of Brabant. In breach of their promiſes 
to Lord Grenville, which were 33 
to Europe, we find ſince the Declaration 
of War againſt England, that the Low 
Countries are to be annexed to the new 
Republic. The word Heftes, expreſſed 
enemies and foreigners. Piracy reflected 
no diſhonour, except when a perſon was 
taken in the act. Menelaus informed Pi- 
ſiſtratus and Telemachus, who were aſto- 
niſhed at his riches, that they aroſe from 
this cruizes. Ariſtotle put the profeſſion 
of a pirate on a level with that of a huſ- 
bandman, a ſhepherd, or a hunter. No- 
thing was ſo common amongſt the Greeks, 
as when a ſtranger claimed the rights of 
hoſpitality, to alk with great indifference 
whether be was a pirate or a merchant. 
Theſe frequent depredations gave riſe to 
Hiſtories of Princeſſes being expoſed to 
Sea Monſters. The monſters alluded to 
were nothing more than mariners and 
free-booters *. In the Code of Hindoo 
Laws, derived from very high antiquity, 
we find regulations eſtabliſhed for the 5 
viſion of booty. The Agyptians had a 
regulation not totally diſſumilar, it was a 
law to aſſociate thieves under leaders, and 


* Bryant. | 01110 
| . 
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a direction to oblige every one to carry 
his pilferings to the Captain under whom 
he was enrolled, and the perſon robbed 


recovered his property in payment of a 
quarter of the value. 


The ignorance of /aw in the heroic times 
is inferred from this, that the word does 
not occur in Homer in common accepta- 
tion of that term. | 


Now, by Gallic refinement we ſhall re- 
turn to the ſtate in which mankind were 
ſtruggling in the infancy of civilization; 
whether for the better let my countrymen 
determine, after examining its flow pro- 
greſs to maturity, and its preſent tendency 
to decay. Man was ſent into the world an 
unfledged, ignorant, helpleſs animal. 
* The world was all before him where to 
_ © chooſe, and Providence his guide.” It 
required the lapſe of many ages and mul- 
tiplied experience, to reduce him within 
bounds, to accuſtom him to the yoke of 
law, to the controul of opinions, to the 
influence of religion. Under their foſter- 
ing care, he obtained habitation, cloathing, 
nouriſhment and inſtruction, but his 2 
ſions were bridled. An enemy to his 
peace aroſe, and told him that he was ill 
uſed, for his natural rights were abridged. 
In {earch of theſe unalienable f 
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be converted his plow-ſhares into inſtru- 
ments of deſtruction; he laid waſte the 
land ſmiling with plenty; he ſet fire to 
churches and 3 but, by general 
havoc, the moſt fruitful fields becoming a 
wilderneſs, he entailed miſery on his poſ- 
terity; many generations muſ} _ away 
before he can be faſhioned afreſh by the 
flow hand of civilization, and be inſtructed 
in thoſe dutics and thoſe arts, and thoſe 
rules of ſubordination, which are to con- 
ſtitute their happineſs in ſocial life. The 
inciples laid down by the French Level- 
ers, have excited all thoſe hoſtile paſſions 
which with difficulty had been ſuppreſſed; 
have encouraged a ſelfiſhnefs and a covet- 
ing, which both natural and revealed re- 
ligion had forbidden; and promoted that 
diſorganization of parts, which, as in a 
chemical proceſs, deſtroys the coheſion of 
a maſs, and cauſes the ſcum to riſe to the 
top. Any one ſeemg France would ex- 
claim Chaos is come again.“ 


In their regeneration, or new order of 
things, the inſtitute that no citizen ſhall 
eclipſe another, extends to every circum- 
ſtance of liſe. No leſs danger is to be ap- 
prehended from a diſtinguiſhed than from 
an infamous reputation. Suſpicion bein 
awake in civil broils, the moſt elevate 
characters are the moſt — 
41 0 "hates 
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preſentation tho he Who ſteals from 
« me my good name, robs me of that 
* which nought enricheth him, and makes 
me poor indeed.” On the ground of 
levelling characters, as well as fortunes, 
the oſtraciſin (this decree has been paſſed, 
and the execution was only ſuſpended 
during the King's trial) has been intro- 
duced; the Duke de Penthievre, becauſe 
he is good and virtuous, and the Sons of 
the Duke of Orleans, becauſe they have 


diſtinguſhed themſelves in the field, are to 


be baniſhed France. 
Thus integrity, generoſity, juſtice, all 


the fine feelings and moral ſentiment, will 
be driven from N and what is now” 

fence of every hu- 
mane affection. Jacabiniſin, the perfection 
of ciuiſm, not only covers a multitude of 
ſins with its mantle, but enobles the com- 


called ciun, is the a 


peers in proportion as it is ſtained” with 


blood. 


Philanthropy, toleration,. and mora- 
lity, ſhould be drawn forth in” practice, 
and not merely fil] the unprofitable pages 

man 


of French philoſophers. An Engl 
under the influence of better education, 


conceives that there is no liberty, where 


there is no law, no property, no religion. 
WN | M In 


ſhaſts of envy; to backbiting, to miſre: 
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In vain then you would admoniſh him, 
even in theory, to admit principles into 
civil government, which would authorize 
outrages and juſtify ſedition and blood- 
ſhed: * which would encourage the pea- 
ſant to ſeize the lands of his landlord ; the 
ſervant to demand the property of his 
maſter; the labourer that of his employer; 
the robber to purloin his neighbour's purſe; 
the adulterer to defile the wife of his 
_ tniend; the outlawed to revile, contemn 
and violate the laws of the community 
from which he has been cut off. 


It is difficult to cure men who are iaſane- 
It is more difficult to induce men who have 
cancelled all bonds both civil and religious 
to return peaceably to their avocations; 
each man to his plow or to his loom. It is 
not the firſt time that Frenchmen, let looſe 
from the reſtraint of law and morals, have 
been guilty of the greateſt exceſſes. They 
have done ſo invariably, particulary after 
the battle of Poitiers, and whillt their So- 
vereign John remained captive in Eng- 
land 7. The Jaques bons Hommes, to whom 
cut-throats and houſe-breakers united 
themſelves, committed the moſt atrocious 
acts, until ſuppreſſed by the Regent. Jac- 


* Plowden, 
+ 1350. 
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guerie is now ſpoken of in hiſtory with hor- 
ror, and ſo will Sanſculotterje ſome centuries 
hence. But what time or what energy 
will be needful to bring back a deluded 
people to a ſenſe of order, after ſo total a 
diſorganization, is not in human wiſdom 
to predict“. FIC 


Luckily 


*DDumourier has informed the Convention that in ſix 
months they will land in no need of ſpecie. How he 
is to contrive this I am-#f a loſs, unleſs by plundering 
the Banks of London and Amſterdam. Certain it is, 
that wherever they have carried their arms, not contented 
with levying contribution, they have proceeded to. ſell 
the lands of the Clergy, and.to order the money ariſing 
from ſuch ſales into a fund called the Revolution Fund. 
Cambon called the Netherlands the land of promiſe, 
where there were 800 convents to be diſpoſed for their 
benefit, and Dumourier now boaſts that ſixty-four mil- 
lions of florins are at the diſpoſal of the Nation; his 
bills drawn on the Clergy, it accepted, have been ac- 
cepted with his ſword hanging over their heads. Citizens 
Camus and Goſſuin, were ſent Commiſſaries to carry in- 
to execution the Fourth Article of the Decree of the 
15th of December; the eee eee 
Mecklin proteſted ; notwithſtanding which, the Frenc 
troops took poſſeſſion of the cathedral, the public trea- 
ſure, the ſecular and monaſtic chapters, and all their 
ſeveral effects and appurtenances, threatening with in. 
ſtant death whoever ſhould oppoſe them. 14 K 

If ever that unhappy country ſhall be reſtored by thefe 
invaders, it will be in an exhauſted ſtate. From this ex- 
ample let Engliſhmen look to the conſequences of ſub- 
mitting to them or acknowledging their fraternity: for 
it is a groſs miſtake to ſuppoſe that Republics. are-more 
moderate in the uſe of victory than Regal Governments: 
Dumourier ſeems, in the management of his conquered 
countries, to have adopted the maxim of Cæſar; * by 
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Luckily for us, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain have ſeen the miſchiefs brought on 
France by Levellers, and are determined 
to reſiſt the introduction of the ſame 
anarchy. At no time have they been ſo 
unanimous. At no time have their exer- 
tions been more neceſlary. The polioy 
of incendiaries, aſſiſted by French money, 
has been to corrupt the army. Could our 
Peace Officers in Red Coats be brought, as in 
France, to join inſurgents, our caſe would 
be deſperate, becauſe the Bank of Eng- 
land, now guarded by the military, would 
be the firſt place to be pillaged. Imme- 
diately would commence the law of the 
ſtrongeſt. The Adminiſtration, therefore, 
has my ſincere thanks for their care of ſe- 
curing the Bank and Tower againſt a fud- 
den ſurprize. A number of deſperadoes 
ſtole into England with the moſt miſchiev- 
ous intentions; their infatuated country- 
men were in expectation that inſurrections 
were to follow their entering into the ca- 


« money to raiſe an army, and by an army to obtain 
„money. ved | 

The Committee of Ways and Means has acknowledged 
to the Convention, that the War declared againſt Hol- 
land, is a war of finance. The ſyſtem of rapine is 
now openly avowed, and countries are equally liable in 
future to be plundered, whether they accept or refuſe 
fraternity. The Buccaneers, who ravaged the Coaſts of 
America, were not greater robbers, nor more daring and 


unprincipled. 157 
| pital 
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pital. A Member of the National Aſſem- 
bly, now a Miniſter, declared it eaſy to 
invade England, and to plunder the 
Bank. The lawenacted againſt Emigrants, 
however in appearance ſevere, was no 
more than expedient to diſarm aſſaſſins; 
and to enable the Magiſtrate: to fend. les 
Enrages out of the kingdom, or whilſt 
here, to put on them rai warſtcoats, 


In oppoſition to Marſeillois federates, 
FJourdan Chup-icſe. and ſuch villains, who 
having imbrued their hands in the blood 
of their countrymen, have been commiſ- 
honed to commit the ſame exceſſes in 
England, I ſhall only ſay, that the 
* meaneſt rogue may ruin a city, or kill 
A hero; but he can neither build the 
one, nor equal the other *.“ ; 


Politeneſs or civility conſiſts in poliſh- 
ing off the roughneſs of character, and 
obliges men naturally boiſterous and vi- 
cious to moderate their tempers and ſubdue 
their pathons; and which is not done 
without painful exertions, fupported only 
by the hope of obtaining the public good 
opinion, and of bend SR into polite 
circles, as  well-bred perſons. On the 
Plan of equabaation, as the vulgar could 


EEE 
not 


Kees 
not be brought to equal the gentleman in 


manners, the French Democrats have 
brought down theirs to the ruſticity of 
_ clowns; their dreſs is ſlovenly, their ſen- 
timents brutal, their language offenſive. 
This extreme familiarity, or rudeneſs. has 
not contributed to make neighbours eſteem 
one another the more; on the contrary, it 
has excited all the angry paſſions by me- 
nacing looks, by opprobrious words, by 
mutual reproaches, beyond any former 
example. In the ſenate, they have more 
the appearance of gladiators than ſenators. 
I ſee, therefore, no advantage in having 
Great Britain converted into the arena of 
a vaſt theatre, in which the actors would 
be wreſthng, boxing, or itabbing ; the 
ſpectators be elbowing, buffeting, or 
{crambling, and in which the weakeſt 
would either periſh, or be ſure to go to 
the wall. 33805 | 


As government conſiſts in opinion, it 
is not improper that an uneducated 
people ſhould look up to ſuperiors, and 
that by this opinion, as by a general law 
of attraction and gravitation, all ſhould be 
united, the heavieſt bodies at the center. 
The abohtion of this principle under the 
notion of equality, cannot produce order: 
It may flatter the people for a time, but the 
populace coves by misfortune will 

| reſign 


1 
reſign their aſſumed power, as the Bare- 
bones-Parliament did to Oliver, and ac- 
knowledge their inſufficiency. 4 


Genlilis, (or Gentleman) means a man of 
birth and a perſon of gentle manners: gen- 
tlefolk or gentility, means dignity of birth 
and elegance of behaviour.“ Generoſus, (ge- 
nerous) denominates good extraction, and 
at the ſame time munificence and a noble- 
neſs of mind. On the contrary, villain and 
villainage expreſs not only baſe ſervitude, 
but baſeneſs and infamy. We are not 


ſingular. 


The Romans expreſſed the better ſort by 
optimales, derived from optimus belt. Well 
might Mr. Hume, no indifferent hiſtorian 
of revolutions, no bad obſerver of human 
nature, declare that he preferred to be 
governed by Gentlemen, or the better ſort. 
It will be ſaid that this was the language of 
an arrant tory, and that the ſovereignty re- 
ſiding in the people, (that is the majority) 
all laws are inquiſitions and partial, which 
allign to property an unequal ſhare; that 
the Commons may at any time reſume what 
was never granted, but ſtolen from them; 
that all men being born equal, rank, like 
an unnatural excreſcence, ſhould be cut 


26 Johnſon's Dictionary. 
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off, and qualifications, either of electors, 
or the elected; ſhould: be aboliſſied. On 
the contrary, it is contended by ſome le- 
vellers, that if any diſqualifications be ad- 
_ matted; they ſhould: be thoſe of exclud- 
ing the poſſeſſors of eſtates, for their ſup- 
ed influence, from. any ſhare in t 
egiſlature. This point being carried, an 
Agrarian law may be expected, and all 
the convulſions attending ſuch a violent 
regeneration” of things (I repeat their cant 
word) which with as bold an aſſurance as 
the promi ſe of the goſpel; incites the mul- 
titude to the expefation of a new heaven and 
a new earth, Doubtleſs had Mr. Hume 
lived to this day, and ſeen the diforders 
occaſioned by the confounding of all 
ranks, and by the loweſt of the people 
ſeizing the helm, he would have had no 
reaſon to alter his opinion. 5 


I will venture to ſay, that neither Locke; 
Monteſquieu, Voltaire, Turgot, Franklin, 
Raynal, nor the crazy, at leaſt paradoxi- 
cal, Jean Jaques, would have planned for 
France ſuch a complicated, miſhapen, de- 
mocratical ſyſtem of perfect equality 
which never did, or can exiſt. From their 
great love to 8 the Convention 
ſeems to have deſtroyed the preſent gene- 
ration, as the gardener cuts off the heads 


of trees, that they may make more vigor- 
OUS 
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ous ſhoots from the root. The misfor- 
tune is, they have deſtroyed both root and 
branch; from want of {kill in uſing their 
pruning-knite ; not knowing how or what 
to engraft ; not attending to times and ſea- 
ſons. Their vaunted tree of liberty, like 
the tree of knowledge, has hitherto done 
nothing, but bring death into the world, 
and produce the bitter fruits of repent- 
ance. Their plans reſemble a little the 
theory of a philoſopher, who had found 
out f means of living without food or 

drink, but who died unfortunately a few 
days after he had brought his economical 
em to perfection. | 


Tor my own part, I had rather ſubmit 
to ſome imperfections in our political ſtate 
than to riſk the public tranquillity, by let- 
ting looſe the populace from all reſtraint, 
whole action and re-action, as violent and 
boiſterous as the raging of the ſea, are as 
little within the controul or check of artifi- 
cial and ineffectual mounds and boun- 
daries. As little can you lay to one, as to 
the other, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and 
* no further.” „ 


The French have ſanctified the truth of 
their own proverbial expreſſion gue le mieux 
ef P Ennemi du Bien, The Enghſhmen more 
phlegmatic and more wile, have Mem by 
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their aſſociations that they will not ex- 
change a certainty for an uncertainty; a 
reality for a ſhadow. Great Britain has 
proſpered, and continues to proſper under 
a mixed government, which has laſted for 
many centuries; when the autocracy of the 
people in France ſhall have endured only 
its century, and rendered the country ſub- 
mitted to its rule completely happy, then 
will be the proper time for other nations to 
follow their example, by receiving what 
{hall have proved advantageous, and by re- 
jecting what ſhall have turned out detri- 
mental to the public good. What they have 
hitherto done, 1s a bold and dangerous ex- 
periment on the body politic. They will 
lay, they have only cut out the gangrened 
parts, but others think they have ampu- 
tated ſome ſound limbs. Be that as it 
may, I ſhall ſubmit to my countrymen, 
whether in any new or dubious operation 
of ſurgery, or on the efficacy of an untried 
ſtyptic, hey do not prefer their being at- 
my e in hoſpitals, or on malefactors; 
in rt, upon any other perſons than 
themſelves. A warning was given by an 
Italian againſt guackery, by which he had 
loſt his lite; © he was well, would be bet- 
ter, took phylic and died.” I will recall 
to a on of my countrymen the 
words of their favourite Poet, Better 
bcar thoſe ills we have, than fly to 1 
| ** that 
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*that we know not of,” whichare as apph- 
cable to men fond of novelty and defirous 
of expatriating 1n this en, as to thoſe 
who ralhly commit ſuicide to go in ſearch 
of that undiſcovered country, from whoſe 
bourne no traveller returns. To con- 
clude from Political Suicide, I would, with 
all the earneſtneſs Jam capable of, diſſuade 
my countrymen. As every human inſti- 
tution contains in itſelf, the ſeeds of dif- 
caſe, and has a diſpoſition to decay ; the 
death of the Conſtitution has been for a 
lengthof time, predicted, from the increafe 
of the regal power, and from the oppreſ- 
ſion of its miniſters. It has been, likewiſe, 
predicted from its occaſional tendency 
to democracy: but let us truſt, however, 
that each of theſe predictions is equally 
made without reaſon. 


Nihil eſt ab omni 
parte beatum, 


faid Horace long ago, and ſucceeding ages 
have ſince corroborated his obſervation. 
If my countrymen will bear nothing but 
what 1s perfect, even in government, they 
mult, I tear, in the preſent ſtate of things, 
enroll themſelves among the citizens of 
Utopia; they have, I am ſure, too much 
virtue, and too much good ſence to enter 
into the bands of fraternity with that 
nation, 
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nation, of whom it may be ſaid, as Livy 
{aid of Hannibal, Inhumana crudelitas 
perfidia plus quam Punica, nihil ver, 
© mhil ſancti, nullus deorum metus, nul- 
* lum jus jurandum, nulla religio, * with 
that nation, who are {tained with the moſt 
inhuman cruelty, and with perſidy worle 
than that of Carthage, who have no vene- 
ration for the Deity, no ſanction of an 
oath, no religion. My countrymen will, 
(I truſt, before they attempt to pull down 
a government, which in ſpite of ſome few 
defects it may have, has better ſecured 
perſonal liberty, and private property, 
than any government hitherto deſcribed 
in the annals of the world) reflect upon 
this obſervation of the acute Guiccardini, 
in his hiſtory of Italy: We ſhould be 
* extremely cautious how we attempt to 
* alter any government that happens to 
*© be eſtabliſhed, for,” adds he Revolu- 

© tioms are not ellected with leſs miſchiefs 
© than eſtabliſhments, and unfortunate 
indeed are thoſe perſons, who chance 
to live at that critical and tempeſtuous 
period ol a government, that is to end 
by a Revolution.” 


FINIS. 


